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Association Notes and Editorial Comments 


AUTOMATION, AN EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


“AUTOMATION,” coined so recently as 
yet to appear in a standard dictionary 
but so fraught with meaning to every 
family as to have become a household 
word, still lies below the horizon of 
educational thought. Economists, 
industrialists, and leaders of labor 
alike agree that it is probably not 
second in importance to the Industrial 
Revolution, and is here to stay. 

The editor freely avows his in- 
competence to deal with the technical 
aspects of this new development—its 
probable effect upon the daily lives of 
the millions of individuals who com- 
prise our population. But he has been 
wondering about certain prospects and 
the responsibilities which educators 
are normally bound to assume in 
regard to them: in particular, what 
effective leadership can the North 
Central Association marshal to focus 
attention upon the problem of prepar- 
ing a whole generation of citizens to 
subdue this new force “to the useful 
and the good” in their individual and 
corporate lives. 

The art of living, like any art, is 
long in attainment. This new task, 
then, will run through all the years of 
American education—the elementary, 

‘the secondary, and the college. Educa- 
tional philosophers, curriculum 
builders, administrators, teachers, and 


guidance workers are involved to- 
gether. 

But for the time being let us set 
aside the elementary schools and the 
colleges and think only about attacking 
the problem at the secondary level. 
Strategy dictates that we begin there, 
because the largest population of 
school-goers soonest to be hit by this 
technological development is found 
there. 

If the Association should turn its 
attention in that direction, what 
problems would it have to consider? If 
it be true that “one’s occupation is the 
watershed down which the rest of 
one’s life flows,” the problem of 
occupational opportunity in the new 
industrial scheme of things would be 
paramount. Then wouldn’t the whole 
program of vocational education—and 
its philosophy—as now organized and 
conducted in the secondary schools 
demand penetrating examination? 

Then, too, so closely related as to be 
quite identical, is the problem of 
economic security. With insecurity, 
actual or threatened, comes dis-ease of 
mind and therefore of spirit. What 
promising countermeasures could be 
devised here? 

If the great mass of our workers is 
about to be dominated by pushbutton 
production and an_ ever-shortening 
work-week, how can we help those of 
high-school age to raise barriers against 
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the debilitative effects of unoccupied 
time? The current accounts of juvenile 
delinquency lend point to this question. 

And so the problems run. 

Well, the North Central has never 
backed away from an _ educational 
challenge because it was inherently 
tough. It has not always come up with 
a definitive answer, but it has tried 
nevertheless. Through the Committee 
on Experimental Units, of the Com- 
mission on Research and Service, it has 
produced a long series of Unit Studies 
in American Problems designed for use 
in secondary schools which have sold 
by the hundreds of thousands. In the 
January number of THE QUARTERLY 
attention was called to the latest 
undertaking (“The NCA Launches 
Another Major Project’”—page 237), 
which is described at some length in 
this issue (pages 312-315). This proj- 
ect, for which $125,000 has been 
awarded by the Ford Foundation, is 
the preparation of an experimental unit 
on international understanding. Cer- 
tainly, automation is another, perhaps 
no less important, “American prob- 
lem.” So why not commission the Com- 
mittee on Experimental Units toattack 
it too? 

HARLAN C. Kocu 


THE COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS 
ON THE MOVE 


THe NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
may justly be proud of the spirit and 
the achievements of the Committee on 
Liberal Arts Education, of which 
Russell M. Cooper, of the University 
of Minnesota, is chairman. Since 1938 
this committee has been studying the 
aims and functions of colleges of 
liberal arts and how to improve their 
effectiveness as educational institu- 
tions from within the colleges them- 
selves. One of the most productive 
procedures that the committee devised 
is the workshop. Elsewhere in this 
number of THE QUARTERLY appears a 
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brilliant critique of the status quo prev- 
alently ascribed to the colleges of 
liberal arts, under the caption, “A 
Workshopper Reports,” by Margaret 
F. Lorimer, of Hastings College, at 
Hastings, Nebraska. In THE QUAR- 
TERLY for October, 1955, the editor 
pleads for a wider audience for the 
liberal arts study. Miss Lorimer’s 
article lends point to his plea. 

In its annual meeting at St. Louis, 
the Association of American Colleges, 
six hundred strong, decided to begin“a 
re-examination of the roles of its 
members in the years ahead. Just 
what influence the long-sustained ac- 
tivities of the NCA committee may 
have had upon this decision is not 
known. That it could not have been 
negligible may fairly be assumed. 
Certainly, it is heartening to know 
that the planned reexamination calls 
for a study of secondary schools, 
colleges, and graduate schools, pre- 
sumably as an educational continuum 
as it should be. The editor has long 
contended that public education must 
be viewed as such a continuum when 
the problems of any of its units are 
under scrutiny. None of these units is 
self-contained—a fundamental con- 
sideration, either latent or manifest, in 
the operations of the NCA as a whole 
and of the Committee on Liberal 
Arts Education in particular insofar as 
the destinies of the latter are related 
to the lower and the higher levels 
between which it stands. 

HARLAN C. Kocu 


WESTWARD TO THE FAR EAST! 


The land and the people-—lIf one is 
lucky the first glimpse he gets of 


1 An informal report of the Visiting Team to 
American Dependents’ Schools in the Far East. 
Members of this group representing the North 
Central Association were Everett H. Fixley, 
Professor of School Administration, University of 
New Mexico, and Stephen Romine, Director of 
the Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 
University of Colorado. 
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Japan is the:beautiful and majestic 
snow-capped summit of Fujiyama, or 
Fuji-san as the Japanese reverently 
call it. We were not so fortunate. From 
Wake Island we flew above an over- 
cast, and when our C-97 broke through 
the clouds to land at Tokyo Inter- 
national Airport is was raining. But the 
seven happy gods of Nippon smiled on 
us eventually, for our last and lingering 
view of this land of contrasts was that 
of lovely Fuji, freshly frosted with new 
snow, gleaming white against the deep 
blue of an early morning sky. 

Japan is a beautiful land. Mostly 
mountainous and blessed with much 
moisture, it is also a green land. In 
October, on Hokkaido to the north 
autumnal colors splashed the hills with 
hues of brilliant New England red and 
gold. Far to the south, on Kyushu 
the rice harvest was in full swing. Here 
the softer amber hues of freshly- 
threshed rice and the bent backs of 
farmers laboring in the fields made a 
warm and pastoral scene. 

The Japanese impressed us as a 
friendly and gracious people. They 
seemed to be industrious without 
exhibiting the frustration and frenzied 
hurry that mark so many American 
faces. Perhaps they realize better than 
we who are newer among the world’s 
cultures that life has been going on 
for a long time and will probably 
continue to do so. One somehow gains 
from them the feeling that not every- 
thing must be done today, nor must the 
cup be drained dry and smashed 
against the flagstone of the moment. 
And yet these people were delightfully 
alive, interesting, and responsive. 

Swinging off to the southwest are 
the islands of the Ryukyu, of which 
Okinawa is the largest. Although like 
Japan in many respects, the activity of 
rebuilding here was typically American 
and was and is being supported by 
American dollars. Our stay there was 
too brief to see much of the island or to 
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become acquainted with the Okina- 
wans, although we did get quick 
glimpses of a few interesting places. 

The small but growing University 
of Ryukyu reveals the great importance 
attached to education everywhere we 
visited in the Far East. The Teahouse 
of the August Moon has an intimacy 
all of its own which one cannot ap- 
preciate completely by seeing the cur- 
rent and popular stage play by the 
same name. The island of Okinawa, too, 
is beautiful but in a way different from 
Japan. The green of the foliage and the 
many and merging hues of blue and 
green of the sea are not easily forgotten. 
They seem to constantly crowd the 
sandy beaches caught between them, 
whose shores harbor the few remaining 
shattered hulks of vessels sunk during 
the last great land operation in World 
War II. Nor can one erase the memory 
of the battered Torii and the Over-the- 
Waves Shrine looking out to the sea at 
Naha. These, too, are marks of the 
times. 

South and west still farther lies the 
land to which MacArthur returned. 
More rain ushered us in, and as our 
“Super-Cony” sat down, the water 
flew high and wide. Just beyond the 
fence along the runway the gentle and 
slow moving carabao so characteristic 
of the Philippines stood unmoved by 
our noisy and dramatic appearance. 
No gods, but only foreign mortals were 
we. 

The Philippines are also richly green 
and beautiful. Manila is like no other 
place on earth, with its honking Jeep- 
neys and overwhelming masses of 
interesting peoples all seemingly speak- 
ing in different tongues. But when one 
has not made the effort to understand 
one of them, he has no reason to com- 
plain. 

The area around Baguio is mountain- 
ous and overflowing with the beautiful 
and the different. Igaroots wearing G- 
strings and smoking cigars mingle in 
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the market square with sefioras whose 
dress and manner are reminiscent of the 
Spanish influence. There, too, are found 
beautiful and attractive young women 
attired as though Fifth Avenue were 
just around the corner. And against the 
blue-gray clouds that seem always to 
lend an air of mystery to the surround- 
ing hills, the twin steeples of the 
cathedral dominate the city. 

The schools we saw.—Lest one errone- 
ously conclude that this trip was only a 
holiday, it is well to hurry on to the pur- 
pose behind the whole adventure. What 
of the American Dependents’ Schools 
accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools? 

Set down here and there in these 
lands we visited were little bits of 
America. Of these schools transplanted 
in far parts of the globe we can justly be 
proud. To be sure, they have their fail- 
ings and their problems, both often 
colored or complicated by geographical 
and other factors. But in the main they 
are good schools run by good people do- 
ing a good job for good American boys 
and girls, 

The qualifications of the teaching 
personnel in these schools compare 
favorably with stateside qualifications. 
Teacher turnover is a real problem but 
one need not go abroad to discover 
that. The classes which we observed 
suggest a somewhat greater usage of a 
wider variety of instructional methods 
and techniques than typically is ob- 
served in the United States. Student 
participation in learning activity, with 
a few exceptions, was especially com- 
mendable. And parents as a whole in 
the Far East are much more actively 
interested in the high schools their chil- 
dren attend than is true in the States. 

Although improved over the past, 
supply is still a problem. Distance is 
great, and school supplies are some- 
thing relatively new to the Armed 
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Services. Continued improvement is 
needed and expected, and something is 
being done about it. 

In general, school buildings are not 
so attractive as those in the United 
States. One reason, of course, is the 
temporary nature of many of them, a 
factor which influences every aspect of 
their operation. Where permanence is 
more likely, plans are being made to 
provide buildings of the type which a 
modern American community would 
be proud of. Some of these already 
exist, and it appears that improvement 
has been made in most or all school 
buildings over the past several years. 
In terms of health and safety the 
buildings seem generally to be ade- 
quate, and they do not seem to influence 
adversely the educational services 
housed therein. 

Administration is in the hands of 
civilian educators, but is operated 
through the several branches of the 
military. Civilian and military per- 
sonnel seemed to be cooperating well, 
although the lines of authority and 
operation do not parallel those which 
are typical of stateside public schools. 
Much, perhaps too much, seems to 
depend upon local military com- 
manders, but this situation, too, is 
being studied and improved. Fortu- 
nately for the schools, those com- 
manders we met seemed to have a real 
concern for education, an understand- 
ing of the problems, and a genuine 
willingness to be helpful and to take 
the counsel of civilian educators. These 
attributes on the part of all concerned, 
both civilian and military, will go a 
long way in solving the problems still 
to be dealt with. 

The challenge we face——What of the 
North Central Association’s stake in 
these American Dependents’ Schools? 
If our military establishments in the 
Far East can be said to be our first line 
of defense, then our schools can be said 
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to be our first line of offense—a peace 
offense. Anything that the NCA can 
do legitimately to help these schools 
to serve the boys and girls and the 
families of which they are members is 
striking a blow for democracy, freedom, 
reason, and intelligence. 

There is no doubt but the influence of 
the Association has been helpful in 
placing greater administrative re- 
sponsibility for the schools in the hands 
of civilian educators. Many other im- 
provements already accomplished ob- 
viously and admittedly have grown 
out of our friendly counsel and leader- 
ship. It is evident that these schools 
need, want, and deserve the interest 
and support which only we can give. 

The American Dependents’ Schools 
do not have status with other accredit- 
ing agencies, such asa state department 
of education. Our program is all that 
they have. In a number of ways they 
also operate under conditions quite 
different from those known to our 
stateside schools. They, and we with 
them, face some problems. Together 
we may solve them, where alone they 
may fail. Deviations, proved to be 
necessary and not detrimental to fine 
educational services, should bother us 
neither more, nor less than is the case 
with our stateside member schools. 

Most important, of course, is that 
we do all we can to help these schools 
and that the men and women who 
operate them render the kind of educa- 
tional services we would want for our 
boys and girls were they in attendance. 
And it is our boys and girls who are 
attending. 

Sayonara.—And so, winging east- 
ward again, our journey came to an 
end. The land and the people, the 
schools we saw, and the challenge—all 
remain and yet are not now the same. 
How does one succinctly summarize 
his impressions and memories of such 
an adventure? One word will do it 
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perhaps as well as many, but only a 
word coined by an American airman 
seven thousand miles from home at 
Tachikawa—‘‘Fantabulous.”’ 
STEPHEN ROMINE 


NORTH CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


WHEN THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
following World War II developed in 
such a way as to make it necessary to 
station American military forces all 
over the world, a background was 
formed for the creation of a unique 
educational experiment. Knowing the 
importance of high morale among the 
members of our military forces and be- 
lieving that the presence of a man’s 
family would do more than anything 
else to maintain morale in peacetime, 
Uncle Sam began a program of trans- 
porting dependents to American mili- 
tary installations. Having transplanted 
these families abroad, it became neces- 
sary to transplant a significant phase of 
American life along with them—that of 
public education. Thus, we have the be- 
ginning of the American Dependents’ 
Education Organization. 

Starting from scratch, as our pioneer 
forefathers, public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools have been built all over 
the world. Early in their development 
it became quite evident that if these 
schools were to develop along the lines 
of public education in the United 
States, a relationship would need to be 
established with some _ accrediting 
agency which could help insure pro- 
fessional leadership. So a working re- 
lationship was established between the 
Department of Defense and the North 
Central Association and American De- 
pendents’ High Schools became mem- 
bers of our North Central family. A 
Dependents’ Schools Committee was 
created with the Secretary of the Sec- 
ondary Commission as the Chairman. 
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Annual reports are filed and each two 
years the Department of Defense 
underwrites an actual visitation to the 
member schools and to those which 
aspire to membership. 

Out of this background George Beck 
and I left our respective homes of 
Duluth, Minnesota, and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, on October 12, 1955, and 
headed for Washington, there to begin 
a visitation tour of American De- 
pendents High Schools in Europe and 
North Africa which was to last until 
December 23. 

Traveling under military orders we 
took a train to McGuire Airbase in 
New Jersey. After several false starts 
due to bad weather, we finally boarded 
a MATS “bucket-seat job” and set out 
for our first stop at Newfoundland. 
Here we again ran into weather diffi- 
culties and never were able to get over 
to the high school at Pepperrell Airbase 
in St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

From Newfoundland we took off for 
the big hop across the Atlantic to 
Prestwick, Scotland. Upon our arrival 
in Scotland we were met by A. D. 
Robertson of USAFE who, with the ex- 
ception of the visit to the USAREUR 
schools, stayed with us for the duration 
and did a splendid job of “hosting” 
us. While visiting USAREUR schools 
we were accompanied by Dr. Earl 
Sifert, Director of the Dependents’ 
Education Organization, Dependents’ 
Education Group (USAREUR), and 
some of his staff, who likewise went 
beyond the call of duty. Transporta- 
tion and lodging were well handled and 
every effort was made to make our 
visit a most pleasant one. 

By October 20 we were on the job. 
We visited two schools in England, four 
in France, eleven in Germany, two in 
Italy, one in Turkey, four in North 
Africa, and one in Spain. 

What a rugged and yet highly inter- 
esting tour of duty this turned out to 
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be! Traveling by car, by train, and by 
plane, we hurried from place to place, 
trying to spend at least a full day in 
each school. The planners of the itiner- 
ary had been most thoughtful, partic- 
ularly with respect to arranging for the 
week-ends: London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Berlin, Karlsruhe, Berchtesgaden, Na- 
ples, Casa Blanca, and Madrid. 

Within a short time a routine pro- 
cedure was developed for the actual 
visit. Arriving at a military installation 
we would pay our respects to the Com- 
manding officer and his staff and then 
begin as quickly as we could to visit the 
school. Except in a few instances where 
conflicts prevented, we visited every 
teacher in the twenty-six schools on our 
itinerary. At the end of the school day 
a “critique” was held which was at- 
tended by both civilian and military 
administrators. At this time we gave 
our frank reactions to the things we 
had seen during the day. It was always 
our purpose to be concerned not only 
with how well the school was meeting 
accreditation standards, but to give 
professional leadership in every way we 
could. 

The importance of this on-the-spot 
reporting became more apparent as 
time went on. Since we were gone sev- 
enty-three days and since we visited 
twenty-six schools, considerable time 
naturally elapsed before we were able 
to provide each individual school with 
a written report of our visit. In the 
meantime, however, they had had our 
oral report as a basis for activity; so 
this lag between the actual visit and 
the receipt of the written report was 
less negative than it otherwise would 
have been. 

Our contacts with the Commanding 
Officers and their staffs were most im- 
pressive and we were highly pleased 
with their attitude toward education 
and their desire to improve their local 
situation. Very frequently we found 
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ourselves wishing that men in positions 
of similar importance in the United 
States might show as much interest in 
public education in their own commun- 
ities as these men did. The intimate 
knowledge some of the Commanding 
Generals had about the schools in their 
area was most impressive and we cer- 
tainly have nothing but praise for the 
fine way in which we were treated. 

While each military installation was 
a “Little America,” we hardly ex- 
pected to find school boards and par- 
ent-teacher organizations, but we did 
in nearly every case and they were ac- 
tive, too. The school board was usually 
appointed by the Base Commander 
and served in an advisory capacity. 
Except for better attendance, espe- 
cially by men, the P.T.A. was very 
much as we find it at home. On one 
base we got an interesting clue as to 
how good attendance might be achieved 
when we heard a Colonel complaining 
that attendance had been rather poor 
at the last P.T.A. meeting and he 
thought he should send out a directive. 

Generally speaking, school buildings 
were quite adequate. This was partic- 
ularly true in Germany where occupa- 
tion money had been used to do the 
building. The buildings in Germany 
were excellent—in fact, some of them 
were outstanding, with fine, well- 
lighted classrooms, _ well-equipped 
shops and laboratories, excellent li- 
braries and ample gymnasiums and 
auditoriums. Air Force schools in some 
of the more far-flung outposts were less 
fortunate but they were doing the best 
they could to modify available build- 
ings. 

Generally speaking, competent per- 
sonnel, in both administration and 
teaching, have been provided for these 
schools. Instruction ordinarily was 
quite well handled. We saw numerous 
examples of superior teaching and only 
infrequent cases of poor teaching. In 
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some instances the ineffective teaching 
was a direct result of the lack of in- 
structional supplies. Except in some of 
the smaller schools which lacked the 
enrollment and the facilities to do very 
well in the fields of the fine and prac- 
tical arts, the basic program of studies 
was excellent. In the areas of science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages, 
the breadth of offering would probably 
exceed that of comparable schools 
stateside. We believe, however, that in 
many schools increased attention could 
be given to expanding the business 
education offerings and to providing 
more experiences in speech. 

Pupil morale was generally quite 
high. These youngsters seemed to pos- 
sess a great deal of maturity and were 
taking full advantage of the unique op- 
portunity in which they found them- 
selves. Every school had a student 
council and council officers seemed 
quite aware of their responsibilities to 
help build good traditions in their 
“new” schools. 

Fine progress is being made in the 
very important area of guidance serv- 
ices, especially in the USAREUR 
schools. Well-trained personnnel were 
working at programs of preventive 
guidance. Testing programs were being 
developed. Air Force and Navy schools 
were inclined to trail in guidance serv- 
ices but this will not be for long if pres- 
ent plans can be carried out. 

Library services were excellent in 
most of the schools which have been in 
operation for some time. In fact we 
saw any number of very fine teacher- 
librarians who would have been in great 
demand in many of the schools of our 
home states of Minnesota and Ne- 
braska and the envy of those hundreds 
of North Central schools which lack 
fully qualified librarians. 

Football season was in full swing 
during the period of our visit. Schools 
were fielding six-man as well as 
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eleven-man teams and no rivalry be- 
tween stateside schools is more spirited 
than that which is found in the struggle 
for the USAREUR football champion- 
ship. 

After football comes _ basketball 
which is followed by a lively ‘“‘state”’ 
tournament held at Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. This spectacle, which rivals that 
of any of our states, is well attended 
and we were told that the ‘dependents 
kids” had a wonderful time and were 
fine representatives of the United 
States as they attended and partici- 
pated in this event so foreign to his- 
toric Frankfurt. 

With the coming of spring, track and 
field will take over, followed by sum- 
mer baseball programs. 

Soccer, the universal European 
game, which we saw whenever a dozen 
youngsters had time and a vacant lot, 
is catching on rather slowly in the 
American schools. This might be due to 
our tendency to cling to our old favor- 
ites or perhaps because native teams 
were so apt to be superior. 

The high schools in Germany, both 
Air Force and Army, were out ahead of 
the rest in most instances. This is due 
to the use of occupation money for 
School buildings, because the schools 
are large enough to have good pro- 
grams, and because most of them have 
been operating for several years. 

Another important factor is found in 
the centralized administrative set up in 
USAREUR which has come about 
largely through North Central leader- 
ship. Here we find a superintendent of 
schools long known and respected in 
North Central circles, Dr. Earl Sifert, 
and a competent professional staff. The 
military has teamed up a fine supply 
organization with the professional staff 
and the good results are very gratifying 
to see. 

Since our return we have had prog- 
ress reports from several of the schools 
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which seemed to fall quite short of 
meeting North Central standards. The 
accomplishments made in some cases 
are amazing. Working against great 
odds, civilian and military officials have 
made tremendous progress in their at- 
tempts to operate “North Central” 
schools and provide better education. 
Our hats are off to them. Their re- 
sponse is not only an indication of their 
sincerity, but a tribute to the great 
Association which we represented. 

The story of American Dependents 
education is a unique one in public edu- 
cation. The Department of Defense is 
doing well by our youngsters and many 
of these schools could present a chal- 
lenge to our good stateside schools. We 
are proud of the fine work that has been 
done and hope that our visit can in 
some small way contribute to the fur- 
ther improvement of educational op- 
portunity for these young Americans 
who find themselves scattered all over 
the world. 

FLoyp MILLER, Chairman 
Commission on Secondary Schools 


THE FORD FOUNDATION AWARDS 
$125,000 FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDY IN FOREIGN RELATIONS! 


RECENTLY NortTH CENTRAL was given 
a grant of $125,000 by the Ford 
Foundation to develop a two year 
experimental study in foreign relations 
for secondary schools. The objectives 
of the program are: 


1. To stimulate interest in foreign affairs and 
understanding of its importance in our lives. 

2. To develop better comprehension of the cur- 
rent basic American foreign policy prob- 
lems. 

3. To help develop ability to think critically 
about possible solutions of the problems of 
American foreign policy. 

4. To develop techniques, methods, and habits 
by which youngsters will continue their in- 
terest in and their study of foreign affairs. 


1 Released for publication by the Committee 
on Experimental Units. 
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5. To develop materials that are prepared by 
outstanding authorities and that are at the 
same time, interesting and comprehensible 
to students; that provide the reader with an 
understanding of the “ground rules” in- 
volved in conducting our foreign affairs, and 
the basic issues involved in typical current 
problems. 


To further these objectives North 
Central has retained the services of a 
full-time director who will work with 
the schools in carrying out the pro- 
gram. Science Research Associates, 
educational publishers, has been asked 
to develop the materials which will be 
used in the program. A series of five 
booklets has been planned. Two are of 
a general nature and three cover spe- 
cific geographic areas. E. Raymond 
Platig, of the Social Science Founda- 
tion, University of Denver, will write 
the initial booklet on fundamental 
concepts in foreign policy. He will set 
the stage for the more specific booklets 
by considering such concepts as means 
and ends in foreign policy, idealism vs. 
pragmatism, the actual making of 
policy by the executive, congress, and 
the people. 

His work will be followed by a 
booklet on United States and Russian 
relations. Henry Roberts and Paul 
Zinner, of Columbia University, will 
collaborate on this paper. They have 
just recently completed a study on 
Russia for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. Harold Deutsch, of the 
University of Minnesota, will consider 
major problems in our relations with 
Germany. His problem paper on 
United States policy toward Germany 
was an outstanding contribution to the 
Midwest Seminar on United States 
Policy held at Itasco Park in Septem- 
ber, 1955. Considering problems in our 
relations with China, John Armstrong, 
of the School for the Advancement of 
International Studies in Washington, 
D. C., will examine the current scene 
in that country. He will help the stu- 
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dent to understand some of the 
complexities which have developed in 
our relations with the Chinese. Finally, 
in the fifth booklet, Joseph Black, of 
Miami University, will talk to the 
puzzled youngster who wonders what 
can be done in the quest for a meaning- 
ful peace. He will trace some of the 
movements both historically and cur- 
rently which have endeavored to reach 
understanding through international 
cooperation. Dr. Black has taught 
international relations both in  sec- 
ondary schools and in colleges. 

In the eyes of the Committee on 
Experimental Units such a program has 
long been overdue. It has been of deep 
concern to educators that there are not 
up-to-date, comprehensive source 
materials on international affairs which 
can be read and understood by high 
school students. Most materials which 
can be made available presuppose an 
understanding of the basic principles 
involved in foregin affairs. There are, 
to be sure, excellent texts on world 
history, problems in American democ- 
racy and similar subjects. However, 
the Committee has recognized that the 
very current nature of foreign affairs 
requires a program which reaches be- 
yond the typical social science text 
book. Current affairs newspapers which 
are graded for secondary school chil- 
dren serve a useful purpose in bringing 
current news to the classroom. However, 
they are limited in the amount of 
space they can devote to underlying 
issues. The new program will bridge 
the gap between the text and the 
weeklies by providing authoritative 
current material as a springboard for a 
fuller understanding of the underlying 
factors involved in foreign relations. 

Another problem which prompted 
the request for the grant was the fact 
that only a small percentage of our high 
school children continue their formal 
education beyond the senior year. This 
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means that for most young people there 
is no further opportunity to gain an un- 
derstanding of foreign affairs in a sys- 
tematic fashion. The good work being 
done by adult education groups in this 
respect cannot affect more than a frac- 
tion of our citizens. 

The problem of finding readable 
source materials for his students is not 
the only problem facing the classroom 
teacher. Even if he has located perti- 
nent material he is faced with the diffi- 
cult task of sifting out biased and non- 
objective material. Many sources offer 
limited or fragmentary treatment of a 
problem and often crusade for a partic- 
ular point of view. 

In order to provide a well-balanced 
approach, therefore, the authors of 
each booklet will present problems as 
seen from various viewpoints. The 
booklet on Russia, Germany, and 
China will be treated in the “problems 
approach” manner. The author will 
select certain pressing problems. He 
will give the background of each, pre- 
sent the issues involved, and pose vari- 
ous alternatives. No attempt, of course, 
will be made to recommend any one 
alternative. As a further check on the 
materials, a “committee on objectiv- 
ity” will be selected to review each of 
the booklets. The members of the com- 
mittee, well-known authorities in the 
field of foreign relations, will read each 
booklet and evaluate it before publica- 
tion. 

On leave, James Becker, assistant 
professor of social studies at Illinois 
State Normal University, will direct 
the project. He wil! work in close liaison 
with pilot schools, serving as a consult- 
ant in helping to develop techniques for 
presenting the program. He will ar- 
range conferences and workshops with 
teachers and will supervise student, 
teacher, and parent evaluations. 

In the first year of the program, some 
eighteen midwest high schools will par- 
ticipate. Nine schools will be supervised 
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by the director and his staff and nine 
will use the materials without benefit 
of consultants. The results forthcoming 
from these unsupervised schools will be 
especially significant in the second 
stage when many more schools will par- 
ticipate. Schools have been selected in 
rural and small urban communities and 
in large cities. Vocational interests of 
the students and socio-economic levels 
of a given community have also been | 
factors in determining the pilot schools. 

In the spring of 1956 materials will 
be reproduced by planagraph. Each 
student will have a set of booklets for 
his own personal use. The materials will 
be re-evaluated following the work- 
shops and conferences of the summer, 
and then printed with appropriate vis- 
ual materials. In the fall of 1956 ap- 
proximately five hundred _ schools 
throughout the country will be invited 
to participate as pilot schools. Again 
the field director and his staff will as- 
sist schools both in the carrying out of 
the program and in the evaluation of 
the general effectiveness. Materials will 
be supplied free. 

In both stages, the psychological 
testing staff of Science Research Asso- 
ciates will assist in devising question- 
naires for teachers, students, and their 
parents. The tests will endeavor to 
ascertain general teacher, pupil, and 
parent reactions; how the material 
can be improved—particularly with re- 
spect to its being used in non-super- 
vised schools; to what extent pupils’ 
knowledge of foreign relations has been 
increased by the program; to what ex- 
tent participants have learned where to 
obtain and how to use sources of infor- 
mation about foreign affairs; to what 
extent this program has affected the 
student’s knowledge about other areas 
of the social studies; how many schools 
intend to repeat the program; and how 
many schools would want to utilize a 
portion of the booklets. 

Pupils to be tested will be selected 
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from schools which seem well-matched, 
except that some schools will have par- 
ticipated in the program while others 
will have not. Tests will be devised and 
administered to measure attitudes and, 
more particularly, attitudinal changes 
that may occur as a result of the pro- 
gram. Standardized tests in social stud- 
ies will be used as a further check into 
the specific knowledges and under- 
standings gained. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE RELA- 
TIONSHIPS WITH PROFESSIONAL 
ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS: 

THE GENERALIST PLAN 


THIS IS A REPORT to the member higher 
institutions of the North Central As- 
sociation on the development of the 
generalist plan, a program initiated by 
the Committee on Professional Educa- 
tion in 1954 as a means of cooperating 
with the accrediting agencies in the 
professional fields. The purpose of this 
plan is to bring to the evaluation of pro- 
fessional programs the broad compe- 
tence of experienced general adminis- 
trative officers. The underlying princi- 
ple is that the major administrators of 
our universities—the persons who are 
responsible for financing and coordi- 
nating programs of professional educa- 
tion—should be actively represented in 
the process for the accreditation of 
these programs. The key person in the 
plan is the generalist, that is, the North 
Central Association representative who 
accompanies the professional accredit- 
ing committee on its visit to an institu- 
tion. The generalist plan is not a part of 
the North Central Association’s own 
accrediting procedure and the general- 
ist does not attempt to evaluate the in- 
stitution for the purposes of the Associ- 
ation. 


Extent of Program 


The plan has now been in actual op- 
eration for fifteen months. Generalists 
have been appointed for thirty-six 
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visits to twenty-six of the larger uni- 
versities in the region of the Associa- 
tion. Almost all of the institutions of 
complex organization in this nineteen- 
state area have participated in the pro- 
gram, either by requesting generalists 
for accrediting visits to their campuses 
or by providing generalists. Four uni- 
versities—the State University of Iowa, 
the University of Kansas, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and the University 
of Wyoming—have each requested 
three or more generalists. Generalists 
have now accompanied committees 
representing twelve of the major spe- 
cialized accrediting agencies; four other 
agencies have agreed to cooperate in 
the plan but there have not yet been 
occasions for generalists to accompany 
their committees. The number of re- 
quests for the appointment of general- 
ists is increasing. 

The generalist plan has been devel- 
oped primarily for institutions of com- 
plex organization. In a few instances 
generalists have been appointed at the 
request of small and medium-sized col- 
leges, but the use of generalists has 
been most effective in visits to large 
universities. 

This program has recommended it- 
self to our member institutions in part 
because of its simplicity and flexibility. 
The necessary machinery and paper 
work are minimal. The plan is volun- 
tary. It is noncoercive. It is eminently 
feasible in the sense that it places very 
little burden on our universities. It is 
inexpensive. And most important of all, 
it promotes the unity of the university 
and reduces the tendency, which has 
occasionally manifested itself in some 
fields, for the professional accrediting 
agency to seek preferential treatment 
for its field in the budgetary and ad- 
ministrative arrangements of a univer- 
sity. 


Mode of Operation 
The generalist plan operates in the 
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following way: Whenever a cooperating 
professional agency is planning an ac- 
crediting visit to a member university 
of the North Central Association, it 
notifies the Association of its intention 
well in advance of the visit. The Asso- 
ciation then asks the president of the 
institution whether or not he wishes to 
have a generalist appointed for this 
visit. Participation by an institution in 
the generalist plan is voluntary and a 
generalist is appointed only on the re- 
quest of the president. If such a request 
is received the Association appoints a 
generalist—typically a president, a 
vice president, or other officer who is 
engaged in general university adminis- 
tration—and informs the professional 
agency of this appointment. 

The professional agency includes the 
generalist in its plans for the visit, pro- 
viding him with the same information 
about the survey and the program to be 
appraised as it gives to its own repre- 
sentatives. During the visit the gen- 
eralist supplements the _ specialized 
knowledge of the professional repre- 
sentatives. He is not a member of the 
professional accrediting committee but 
is, in a sense, a consultant to the com- 
mittee. He brings to the attention of 
the professional committee any infor- 
mation concerning the purposes and 
policies of the university as a whole 
which seems to have relevance to the 
appraisal of the specialized program. 
He provides liaison between the pro- 
fessional committee and the central ad- 
ministration of the institution. The 
generalist is selected for his breadth of 
competence as an administrator and 
not for expertness in the professional 
field in which the evaluation is being 
made. The specialized competence in 
the professional field resides in the rep- 
resentatives of the professional accred- 
iting agency. After the professional 
committee has prepared its written re- 
port a copy is sent to the generalist for 
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his information and for such comments 
as he may wish to make. 


The Value of the Program 


From the point of view of the institu- 
tion the generalist plan is valuable in 
that it promotes communication be- 
tween central administrative officers 
and professional accrediting agencies 
and also assures that professional pro- 
grams will be appraised in the light of 
total institutional interests. In such 
matters as administrative organization, 
financial policy, plant utilization, bal- 
ance of program, and the effects of dif- 
ferent types of accrediting standards 
on a university the generalist is able to 
bring valuable insights and advice to 
the deliberations of the professional 
committee. Expertness in these matters 
comes from experience at the highest 
policy-making level in a university and 
that is why it is important that the gen- 
eralist, if he is to make his full contribu- 
tion to the professional accrediting proc- 
ess, be a president, a vice president, or 
other general administrative officer. 

The professional agencies obviously 
derive several benefits from this plan 
of cooperation. Their committees are 
helped by the presence of a general 
administrator whose understanding of 
the broader problems of a university 
complements their own _ specialized 
knowledge. Also, most professional 
agencies welcome the opportunity to 
demonstrate their mode of operation 
to administrators outside their special- 
ized areas. They feel that this promotes 
better understanding of the problems 
and needs of their professions and that 
a wider appreciation of what they are 
doing will advance their interests in 
higher education. The following com- 
ments taken at random from the letters 
of officers of professional accrediting 
agencies are typical of the cordial re- 
sponse of these agencies to the general- 
ist plan: 
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Thus far I have worked with three North Cen- 
tral Association generalists. Each of these three 
men has made real contributions to our evalua- 
tions. 

It appears that this plan offers an efficient way 
of maintaining understanding and cooperation 
between the regional associations and the profes- 
sional groups. Those from the liberal, generalist, 
or administrative point of view may thereby have 
a more intimate appreciation of the objectives 
and problems that concern those in a special dis- 
cipline or profession. On the other hand, the 
visitors representing a special professional field 
are helped to be more aware of the many other 
values to be considered, values that range from 
the more inclusive objectives of an educational 
institution to the nicer amenities which make 
such a visit pleasant to all. 

In talking with members of the survey group, 
I know they greatly appreciated having Presi- 
dent —— with them and that some of his com- 
ments and advice were most helpful during the 
conferences. 

This letter is written to express appreciation of 
the work of the very competent university ad- 
ministrators whom the North Central Associa- 
tion has assigned to work with visiting teams of 
the accrediting committee. These men have been 
extremely helpful to us in our work. They have 
been especially helpful in the appraisal of ad- 
ministrative relationships but they have been 
useful also in a great many ways in appraising 
more effectively the work of the unit itself. 


Reports of Generalists 


A valuable by-product, not envi- 
sioned when the generalist plan was ini- 
tiated, is the benefit accruing to the 
generalists themselves. Without excep- 
tion the generalists have reported that 
the experience of working with repre- 
sentatives of professional accrediting 
agencies and becoming acquainted 
with the internal affairs of universities 
other than their own is profitable to a 
high degree. Moreover, most of the 
generalists have reported quite favor- 
ably on the methods and attitudes of 
the professional committees they have 
accompanied. The following statement 
by one of the generalists, a state uni- 
versity president, is typical: 

I was pleased and impressed with the philoso- 


phy of education displayed by the visitors. They 
seemed to be very much aware of the importance 
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of liberal education in any program of a profes- 
sional curriculum. The attitude of the committee 
was constructive, helpful, and in keeping with 
the general views of college administrators. They 
were concerned with the question as to whether 
the students were getting the best possible educa- 
tion within the limits of the objectives of the de- 
partment and in accord with the philosophy and 
the facilities of the institution. 


From the reports of the generalists it 
seems clear that this plan is promoting 
a wholesome relationship between uni- 
versity administrators and professional 
accrediting organizations. Inthefriendly 
face-to-face situation in which the gen- 
eralist works with the professional com- 
mittee there develops an understanding 
of the larger aspects of accrediting 
which could hardly be achieved in con- 
ferences or discussions on accrediting 
problems in the abstract. Through this 
process the professional groups, repre- 
senting the best educational thought in 
their fields, and the generalists, with 
their sense of balance and perspective 
on university education, are hammering 
out a new pattern for the accreditation 
of professional programs—a pattern 
that may hold promise of significant 
benefits for American higher education. 


Membership of the Committee on Professional 
Education: 


Dr. Ralph L. Collins, Associate Dean of the 
Faculties, Indiana University (Chairman) 
President Howard L. Bevis, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

President John R. Emens, Ball State Teachers 
College 

Dean Carter V. Good, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati 

President Virgil M. Hancher, State University 
of Iowa 

Dr. R. W. Harrison, Vice President and Dean 
of Faculties, University of Chicago 

Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., Presi- 
dent, University of Notre Dame 

Dean Dayton D. McKean, Graduate School, 
University of Colorado 

President J. L. Morrill, University of Minne- 
sota 

Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy, University of 
Kansas 
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Dean Moody E. Prior, Graduate School, 
Northwestern University ; 
President M. O. Ross, Butler University 


Accrediting Agencies Cooperating with the North 
Central Association in the Generalist Plan: 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business 

American Association of University Women 

American Bar Association 

American Chemical Society 

American Council on Education for Journalism 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion 

American Dental Association 

American Library Association 

American Psychological Association 

Council on Social Work Education, Inc. 

Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment 

Liaison Committee on Medical Education 

National Architectural Accrediting Board 

National Association of Schools of Music 

National League for Nursing, Inc. 

Society of American Foresters 


Manninc M. Partito, 
Association Secretary 

The Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities 


AFTER TWENTY-TWO YEARS THE 
COOPERATIVE STUDY CONTINUES 
TO BE EDUCATIONALLY AND 
FINANCIALLY SOUND 


On FEBRUARY 6, 1956, Carl A. Jessen, 
secretary of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards reported 
the financial status of the Study as of 
December 31, 1955. There are four 
parts in this fiscal statement: Part I— 
Receipt Account; Part II—Project 
Account; Part III—Inventory; and 
Part [V—Assets. The Receipt Account 
shows a total from sales, July 1, 1955 to 
December 31, 1955, of $11,774.28 and 
Assets, $59,311.54. These facts make it 
clear that the Cooperative Study which 
the NCA initiated twenty-two years 
ago is very much alive and, business- 
wise, is in a very sound condition. 


ISLANDS IN CONTINENTAL EDUCATION 


Dr. James Conant, United States Am- 
bassador to Germany, asserts that the 
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high school in Europe “would delight 
the hearts of some of our dedicated sub- 
ject-matter professors.” The curricu- 
lum is heavy with ancient and foreign 
languages, stiff courses in mathematics, 
science, and history. Students, as a con- 
sequence, work both hard and long. In 
the process, he further says, they mem- 
orize entire textbooks. “‘But for go per- 
cent of those who are not destined for 
the secondary school,” he added, “‘there 
is no full-time education. Many mil- 
lions of European children attend no 
more than five hours a week of school- 
ing.” 

In this situation, the American De- 
pendents’ Schools are islands, dedi- 
cated to an utterly different educa- 
tional philosophy. Yet there are those 
in the States who point to the Euro- 
pean schools as templates for the edu- 
cation of American youth. 


WHY NOT HEED THIS CALL? 


NOT SECOND IN IMPORTANCE to any 
problem the NCA is working on is that 
of teacher education. The professional 
and the lay press are replete with argu- 
ments pro and con on this question. 
Some writers apparently would have 
the public believe that the schools are 
staffed with educationally naive near- 
morons. To fill this vacuum in under- 
standing and to improve teacher prep- 
aration where improvement is needed, 
the work of the Committee on Institu- 
tions for Teacher Education is para- 
mount. 

The chairman of that committee, 
Edward F. Potthoff, of the University 
of Illinois, issued a call in February, 
1956, for declarations of intention to 
participate in the program of study for 
1956-57, particularly in the 1956 work- 
shop. In part, he said, 


Every college receiving such a communication 
should give serious consideration to this matter. 
There is no one responsible for the Study that is 
concerned about promoting it from a selfish 
standpoint. The program is operated on a modest 
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budget with those accepting responsibility donat- 
ing their services outright or receiving only token 
payments. It has succeeded because of the spirit 
of cooperation with which it was conceived and 
has progressed. While accomplishments on differ- 
ent college campuses have varied in the degree of 
benefit received, it is the honest opinion of those 
who have worked closest with it, that it has far 
more potential than the majority of the colleges 
realize. 

Before a decision is made in regard to member- 
ship, the administration and faculty of each col- 
lege should give serious consideration to the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of participating. If a 
college is so situated that membership would in- 
volve commitments beyond what they can 
reasonably discharge, that should be recognized. 
On the other hand, just as serious consideration 
should be given to whether your college can 
afford not to participate. There certainly are ad- 
vantages to participating that cannot be attained 
elsewhere. 

If your college decides to participate, then a 
workshop representative should be selected at as 
early date as possible. Within a short time the 
Director of the Workshop will be sending out 
communications to college representatives. These 
will be requesting information that can best be 
furnished by the one who is to participate in the 
workshop. Preparation that is being made for the 
1950 workshop indicates that it will be a work- 
shop that has had no superior. Your selection of 
the right representative will help guarantee it. 


From time to time—and in this issue 
of THE QUARTERLY—attention has 
been called to the importance of the 
work of the Committee on Liberal Arts 
Education. Alongside should be put the 
program of the Committee on Institu- 
tions for Teacher Education. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES FOR 
EFFECTIVE COOPERATION BE- 
TWEEN BOARDS OF EDUCA- 
TION AND THEIR CHIEF 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


THE FOLLOWING “Statement of Princi- 
ples and Procedures for Effective Co- 
operation Between a Board of Educa- 
tion and Its Chief Administrator’ was 
jointly formulated and formally adopted 
by the Illinois Association of School 
Boards and the Illinois Association of 
School Administrators. In November, 
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1955, it was adopted by the Illinois 
State Committee of the NCA as the 
official Illinois interpretation of Crite- 
rion IV-A,B,C,D, of the Policies, Regu- 
lations, and Criteria for Approval of 
Secondary Schools. This criterion ap- 
plies to administration and supervi- 
sion. After the statement of principles 
had been approved by the Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Illinois, it was produced in quantity 
for distribution to members of boards 
of education and administrative staffs. 
The principles follow: 


1. The Board of Education will establish such 
policies for the conduct and administration 
of the schools as are prescribed by law and 
such other policies as may seem advisable 
and have them prepared in such form that 
all concerned will be aware of them. 

2. The Board of Education will select a Chief 
administrator who shall be the head of the 
school system and be directly responsible 
to the Board for the total administration 
of the school district. The Board will vest 
in him the necessary authority and provide 
him with appropriate personnel to carry 
out such administration. 

3. The Board of Education will endeavor to 
give counsel and advice to the Chief Ad- 
ministrator regarding the administration 
of the schools as it deems necessary or ex- 
pedient, remembering always that board 
members as individuals have no authority, 
and only policies voted by the Board have 
force. The Board will adopt policies only 
after consulting with the Chief Adminis- 
trator. 

4. The Board of Education will require of the 
Chief Administrator such periodic reports 
as the Board deems necessary to keep it 
properly advised on the administration of 
the school district. The Chief Administra- 
tor must be frank, honest, concise, and 
complete in his reports to the Board of 
Education. Important school matters re- 
quiring Board action should be presented 
by the Chief Administrator to the Board 
as required, not in a semi-private way to 
individual members. 

5. The Board of Education will expect from 
the Chief Administrator, recommenda- 
tions for the welfare of the school district. 
His role is to provide educational leader- 
ship for the public schools of his com- 
munity. 

6. The Board of Education will require of the 
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Chief Administrator attendance at all 
Board meetings except at times when his 
own employment may be under considera- 
tion or where by mutual consent he is ab- 
sent for a reason authorized by the Board. 


. The Board of Education will employ, pro- 


mote, transfer, suspend, or dismiss per- 
sonnel after consultation with and upon 
recommendation of the Chief Administra- 
tor and will issue all orders affecting em- 
ployees through the Chief Administrator. 


. The Board of Education will endeavor to 


develop ways and means of serving the 
community and of keeping parents, pa- 
trons, and taxpayers informed of the school 
program, with the advice and cooperation 
of the Chief Administrator as their execu- 
tive officer and professional advisor. 


. The Board of Education will endeavor 


thoroughly and constructively to orient 
new Board members into the work of the 
Board and the educational program of the 
schools, with the assistance of the Chief 
Administrator. 

In the community, the Board of Education 
should expect the Chief Administrator to 
assume his place as a citizen with all the re- 
sponsibility which the concept of citizen- 
ship conveys. He should use his position of 
leadership to present the case of public 
education honestly and forthrightly, and 
to further community activities compati- 
ble with and complementary to those of 
the schools. 

The Board of Education reserves unto it- 
self all of its legal responsibilities for the 
cooperation of a good common school, in- 
cluding the right to reject any and all 
recommendations and the right to revise 
its policies, rules, and regulations from 
time to time to meet changing conditions. 
Under the laws of the State of Illinois, the 
Board of Education is the final authority 
on any controversial issue which cannot be 
resolved through the regularly constituted 
administrative channels. 

All meetings and records of the Board shall 
be open to the public, with an occasional 
exception when questions of employment 
or dismissal, or lawsuits, are involved, in 


which case the Board might vote to sit as 
a committee of the whole in closed meet- 
ing for purposes of informal discussion. 

14. The Board of Education and the Chief Ad- 
ministrator shall have as the basic criterion 
for evaluating any issue, its effect upon the 
educational welfare of girls and boys. 

15. The Board of Education, together with the 
Chief Administrator, has a moral obligation 
to provide such leadership and render such 
services as will give dignity to the teaching 
profession and the learning process, and as 
will engender trust and confidence on the 
part of all citizens in American public 
education. It is the obligation and re- 
sponsibility of its members to work to- 
gether for an increasingly effective pro- 
gram of education for all our people, and, 
insofar as is required of each, to submerge 
personal ambition, prejudice, and desires 
to that end. 
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HENRY T. HEALD, New York University, New York 


Every Age Is an Age of Crisis’ 


YOUR THEME FOR THIS MEETING of the 
North Central Association is ‘Endur- 
ing Values in Education.” Therefore, 
it is appropriate, I think, at the outset, 
to identify these values, to recall some 
of the threats they have survived, to 
look briefly at some of the barriers that 
stand in the way of their full realization 
today, and perhaps to suggest some 
ways by which they may, in this day 
and in this age, be reaffirmed, retained, 
and extended. 

Education has occupied a unique 
place in the development of civiliza- 
tion. Fortunately, the system of educa- 
tion we inherited from our national 
founders was anchored on certain en- 
during values. With these values as a 
foundation, American education did 
not have to start from a position of 
total darkness. From the very begin- 
ning, it was “rooted in” the high pur- 
poses stated in the preamble of our 
Constitution; namely, “‘to promote the 
general welfare and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” 

The values of education were given 
voice as public policy in 1787 in the 
great Northwest Ordinance, which has 
meant so much to so many of the insti- 
tutions represented here today. The 
ordinance contained this statement: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged... .” 


1 Delivered at the Second General Session of 
the Association, March 25, 1955, in Chicago. 


Education’s dedication to the search 
for truth has always cut across the 
frontiers of space and time. And the 
stronger this dedication, the more 
likely it is that it will come into con- 
flict with the passions and discords of 
temporary affairs. And this, in turn, 
often brings the charge that education 
is out of tune with reality. 

But quite the opposite is true: the 
self-imposed discipline in the quest for 
truth demands relevance to all experi- 
ence. The scholar deals with yesterday 
and today, but he looks to tomorrow. 
He does not leave the world behind 
him. He keeps it in the foreground but 
he does not allow it to monopolize his 
field of vision. 

Intrinsic to the search for truth is the 
obligation to preserve and advance 
knowledge. Knowledge can be claimed 
by no man as his exclusive domain, but 
education is the agency through which 
knowledge is found and filed and fos- 
tered. Education builds on the physical, 
spiritual, and intellectual past and 
hands to posterity the fruits of its la- 
bors. 

The tradition of American education 
is one of expansion and extension of ed- 
ucational opportunity to all, regardless 
of race, color, creed, or social or eco- 
nomic position. Through this ever- 
broadening coverage—opportunity to 
each in accordance with his desire and 
ability to profit from it—education 
constantly replenishes and extends the 
intellectual resources of the nation. 

Through its close and interlocking 
relationship with the home and the 
church, even though they be separate 
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in organization and control, education 
builds spiritual strength, preserves and 
enhances moral values, demonstrates 
their applicability and relevance to life, 
and in many ways contributes to the 
spiritual backbone that sustains the in- 
dividual and the nation in the times 
that try men’s souls in every age. 

Education goes about its task in a 
climate of freedom. Without freedom, 
education is meaningless. Because it is 
essential to education, freedom’s great 
protagonist has been education. Thus 
the freedoms we all cherish, called by 
whatever name, are in final analysis in- 
tellectual freedom, and they are the 
same as the freedom which education 
insists upon and fights for, and without 
which it cannot serve society. 

Education cherishes and fosters free- 
dom in practical as well as idealistic 
terms. To teach part of the truth, to 
teach only what conforms to prevailing 
opinion, to restrict access to knowledge, 
to follow only those paths that seem se- 
cure and safe—these are the means by 
which not only academic freedom but 
all freedom is diluted and eventually 
made sterile. 

These values inherent in education 
are effective only as they affect the lives 
of people. At the university level, the 
student enters a crucial period of his 
life. His personality has been shaped by 
home, church, community, and early 
education. To fulfill zts responsibility, 
higher education at this point must 
stimulate the student to meet his re- 
sponsibility to society and to future 
generations. As a center of facts and 
ideas, peopled by mature minds of di- 
verse opinions and backgrounds, it 
should provide him the key to intellec- 
tual humility. And it should establish 
a base for a lifetime of thinking and 
learning and service. 

These values about which I am 
speaking are threatened today. The 
pressures of the age are so great. In in- 
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ternational affairs there is trepidation. 
In national affairs there is frustration. 
In education there is ferment within, 
skepticism without, and a certain 
amount of despair all over. 

The overwhelming fact confronting 
education at mid-century is what we 
are calling “‘the rising tide” of enroll- 
ment. That means a plethora of stu- 
dents but a shortage of everything else 
—teachers, physical facilities, and 
money. As Peter Drucker points out, 
we don’t have to predict; the students 
have already been born. 

You are all familiar with the statis- 
tics—current enrollment, projected en- 
rollment, anticipated teacher require- 
ments. Figured by any logical assump- 
tions you care to make, they add up to 
a whopping problem. They have the 
makings of a real crisis; of that there 
can be little doubt. 

But is it a crisis with which we can- 
not cope? I don’t think so. I am in- 
clined to think that every age is an age 
of crisis. 

And I think it is important for us to 
think of our problems today in the light 
of the problems that have faced educa- 
tion before, particularly, let us say, in 
the first half of this century. I do not 
propose to make a comforting case for 
complacency, but I do propose that we 
look at our problems in realistic focus. 

In the course of a half-century, after 
emerging as a world power, our nation 
has lived through two devastating wars 
and the greatest economic dislocation 
in our history, with real hardship, sacri- 
fice, and suffering on the part of many 
millions of our citizens. 

In world affairs, we have watched— 
and have been affected by—a whole 
series of wars, little and big, the col- 
lapse of empires, the rise of nationalism 
all over the world, the disruption of 
peoples, the disavowal of philosophies 
we had come to accept, and the split- 
ting of the world into two armed camps, 
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both equipped with the most terrible 
weapon ever known, 

In education, we have had a whole 
series of crises—almost, I would say, a 
perpetual crisis. 

Let me quote from an editorial in the 
New York Times. The Times voiced its 
concern about people in large cities who 
were sending their children to private 
rather than public schools. It said that 
public school children were receiving 
the ‘poorest instruction, under the 
poorest paid and least competent 
teachers, in circumstances the least fav- 
orable to successful teaching, while a 
very large fraction of these children can 
find no room in the schools.” It sug- 
gested that the public schools be made 
so good that “‘the great body of parents 
will not wish and cannot afford to keep 
their children away from them.” 

Does that sound familiar? It could 
have been written yesterday. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it appeared in the Times of 
December 3, 1899. 

We are frightened and disturbed to- 
day by anti-intellectualism. But what 
about other times in the past fifty 
years? There are in this room some who 
remember vividly the witch hunts and 
the hysteria after the first World War. 
And there may be others who suffered 
and were intimidated by the recurrent 
terrorism of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
demagogues it spawned in its hooded 
hatred of minority groups. 

A New York newspaper columnist, 
writing in a popular book of today of 
his years of covering radio and tele- 
vision, makes this telling comment: 

“One makes of his memory a sieve 
through which all but the most impor- 
tant or interesting items drain off into 
the void of forgetfulness.” 

He might have added “pleasant,” 
but his sentence gives form to the 
thought I am trying to express: that we 
tend to forget the pressures and disap- 
pointments and mental torments of 
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yesterday. We concentrate on today’s 
problems. And well we should, but we 
cannot afford to lose either our perspec- 
tive or our faith. 

It is clear, I think, that ours is not a 
particularly persecuted generation. Ed- 
ucators before us have had problems as 
staggering, as seemingly unsolvable as 
ours today. Some of them lost heart 
and gave up. But it is to their undying 
glory that most of them did not. 

Education need not apologize for its 
performance during the past fifty years 
—or before. It has done a creditable job 
in the service of the nation. It can gain 
nothing by pitting one institution or 
one type of institution against another, 
whether large or small, rural or urban, 
tax-supported or privately endowed. 
There is great need for all types. 

It helps to know, I think, that educa- 
tional institutions have always needed 
money, sometimes desperately. It is a 
rare private college or university that 
has not at some point in its history al- 
most surrendered itself to the receivers. 
Fortunately, most of us, while we do 
need money, are not that poor today. 

We hear that the sources of funds are 
drying up, that the big fortunes are go- 
ing or gone. But actually, more new for- 
tunes are being created today than ever 
before. More alumni are supporting 
their universities and colleges. More in- 
dustries and corporations are recogniz- 
ing their responsibility for perpetuating 
and improving the educational system 
and the values it stands for. Legisla- 
tures have never before been so gener- 
ous. High income taxes leave too little 
money for philanthropy, but tax laws, 
representing public policy, have never 
before looked so favorably on gifts. 

We have responsibilities, too, and 
they can’t be palmed off on someone 
else. For example, how much can each 
institution expand without really hurt- 
ing its educational program? I suspect 
a lot more than most of us would will- 
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ingly admit. There is no fixed relation- 
ship between quality and quantity. 
Some big institutions are very good; 
some are not. Some small institutions 
are very good; some are not. Many in- 
stitutions can be both larger and bet- 
ter. 

The rapid expansion after the second 
World War was faster than any we will 
have to undergo in the years ahead. 
Not many would admit an inferior job 
in the mid-4os; and indeed it wasn’t 
inferior; it was in many respects a first- 
rate job. What is to impair quality now 
when there is more time to adjust and 
prepare for the task ahead? 

The fact is that we are going to have 
to expand. Existing institutions must 
get bigger, or we must have many more 
institutions. I suspect that in 1975, 
looking back on today’s crisis, we will 
find that we have done both. 

We need money, to be sure. But isn’t 
it our task, as it has always been the re- 
sponsibility of educators, to relate our 
programs to the need and aspirations 
and welfare of the people, so that they, 
no matter what kind of institution we 
represent, will open their purses as well 
as their hearts because they recognize 
the accomplishments of education, be- 
lieve in its enduring values, and have 
faith in its future? 

It is our task to do everything possi- 
ble to see that education has its proper 
share in the expanding economy of the 
nation. I think each institution is obli- 
gated to look at its program, its enroll- 
ment, and its facilities, and decide what 
its role is to be. I am perfectly certain 
that not all institutions are operating 
so efficiently that there is no room for 
curriculum improvement or better 
utilization of teachers and physical fa- 
cilities. I ask: Are we now getting all 
we can from what we now have? 

Do we, for example, use our teachers 
effectively and efficiently? To my 
knowledge, teaching is the only profes- 
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sion that has been almost totally un- 
affected by technological progress. The 
teacher does the same thing in the same 
way with the same number of students 
as he did a century ago. Surely, there is 
a way to eliminate the work that can be 
done by clerical personnel and a way to 
multiply the effectiveness of the good 
teacher and still maintain the personal 
relationship between student and 
teacher. Here’s an area for some really 
enlightened educational thinking. 
Maybe television provides a partial an- 
swer. At least it’s worth exploring. 

Education has traditionally been a 
local responsibility because it has been 
close to the people. Education in Amer- 
ica, unlike its earlier European counter- 
part, has never pursued a policy of cal- 
culated isolation. The first and largest 
stage on which education meets the 
community is the local level. This is 
due not alone to physical proximity but 
to the desire of the American people to 
safeguard themselves against central- 
ized authority. 

Some educators today, bordering on 
a state of hysteria, seeking quick and 
easy answers to money problems, or- 
ganize pressure groups and, without 
thinking the problem through, hurry 
off to Washington for money. 

When the federal government sup- 
plies all the money, the problem will 
undoubtedly be simplified; but so will 
everything else, including the curricu- 
lum, because we may all be teaching 
the same thing in the same way, and 
the strength that comes from our great 
diversity will dip and die. 

This spread of responsibility, this di- 
versity, ought not to diminish. It 
ought, instead, to increase. Not all stu- 
dents need to go to four-year colleges or 
get graduate degrees. The abilities of 
some are more suited to two-year ter- 
minal programs or technical institutes 
or community colleges or junior colleges. 
And it will be in the best interests of 
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higher education if its support contin- 
ues to be diverse in its origin, if it con- 
tinues to be supported by churches, by 
local agencies, by state governments, 
and by private resources. 

Again, the fact is that in just twenty 
years American universities and col- 
leges will be asked to provide education 
for twice as many students as they 
serve today. No matter how success- 
fully we produce and provide more and 
better teachers, no matter what new 
techniques we find suitable, no matter 
how feverishly we build new facilities, 
the chances are that we shall probably 
have to do the job with teaching staffs 
and facilities that have not grown pro- 
portionately. 

We cannot refuse educational oppor- 
tunity to the young people of tomor- 
row, and we cannot escape our respon- 
sibility to the nation and the free world. 
The task will demand great ingenuity. 
It will require great flexibility in think- 
ing and in using what we have at any 
given time along the way. The answers 
will not come easily. They will come, 
when they do, only after searching 
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thought and study, trial and error, frus- 
tration and a high degree of dedicated 
resolve. 

We face a kind of crisis, yes, but, as 
I have said, every age is an age of crisis. 
The important thing for us to do now is 
to look at our crisis in the context of 
other crises, to relate it to the enduring 
values we seek to further, and not let it 
frighten or overwhelm us. 

To search for truth, to preserve and 
advance knowledge, to provide the in- 
tellectual and spiritual resources of the 
nation, to be dedicated to freedom— 
these are the enduring values. And our 
mission is clear. It is to reaffirm and ex- 
tend them—and, from the strength 
they have given ws, to give them greater 
strength, 

Tomorrow is always a challenge. 
There has never been an easy tomor- 
row. But while we contemplate the fu- 
ture, often reluctantly and with misgiv- 
ings, we have the past to comfort us. 
The past cannot tell us what to do; but 
it does tell what has been done and, by 
example, what can be done by men of 
courage, perseverance, and faith. 


SAMUEL B, GouLD, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


A Touch of Immortality’ 


WE ARE TOLD on good authority that 
in the next fifteen years colleges and 
universities will require 250,000 more 
teachers than we have at present. This 
is quite apart from the even larger ne- 
cessity for secondary and elementary 
school teachers in greater and greater 
numbers. Unless these needs are met, 
then all the expenditure of money and 
energy on creating additional physical 
facilities for education will be pretty 
much of a waste. The log which has a 
student at one end and Mark Hopkins 
at the other may be brightly polished, 
elongated, or even multiplied, but both 
ends of it must be occupied if education 
is to take place. Furthermore, the Mark 
Hopkins end of the log must have more 
than a merely physical presence. It 
must be populated by people having 
the wonderful combination of intellec- 
tual knowledge and an ability to com- 
municate, to stimulate, and to guide. 
Donald Morrison, Provost of Dart- 
mouth College, has well said: ‘‘To some 
students, the important thing is not the 
subject but the teacher. In this judg- 
ment is the beginning of wisdom.” 

The difficulties involved in finding 
such people in large numbers, to say 
nothing of the accompanying difficul- 
ties in persuading them to enter the 
teaching profession and training them 
properly for such entrance, have been 
discussed countless times. Belittling 
the teaching profession has become 


1 An address by President Gould at an Antioch 
College assembly, January Ig, 1956. Printed in 
abridged form. The reader will see why the 
editor requested the privilege of publishing it in 
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part of the mores of the American peo- 
ple. The teacher is all too often por- 
trayed in the American scene as a fum- 
bling, impractical, neurotic individual, 
living on starvation wages and seeking 
refuge in his profession as an escape 
from the world. He is the butt of many 
jokes, some of them rather unfunny, 
and he is the dupe of loan agencies or 
his more materially successful neigh- 
bors. He is the politician’s subject of 
sympathetic concern only during elec- 
tion years. He is accused of being lazy, 
incompetent, sadistic, pathetic, social- 
istic, communistic, or in fact is labelled 
with any other epithet which happens 
to be conveniently handy except that 
of being rich. Indeed Alex Drier, the 
commentator, says that it is wonderful 
to live in a country where even a street 
cleaner may become a college professor 
—at least if he is able to make the fi- 
nancial sacrifice. 

It is my feeling that not enough is be- 
ing said in the right places to show the 
other side of the coin. Not enough of a 
case is being made in defense of the pro- 
fession, and not enough is being done to 
change the climate of opinion. The two 
parts of my thesis for today, therefore, are 
first, that the teaching profession is at 
least equal in importance to any other 
profession in the world, and second, that 
the liberal arts college has a vital function 
to perform in teacher preparation. Uno- 
riginal as this thesis may be, it deserves 
to be developed again and again, not 
merely at educational conferences where 
we educators talk to one another, but 
on all the major platforms of the nation 
and particularly to young people who 
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are considering their future careers. 

It has always been a matter of pro- 
found wonder and dismay to me to note 
that the teaching profession makes only 
the feeblest efforts to show its attrac- 
tiveness to young people, that it is 
apologetic about its position and de- 
featist about its future. I have listened 
with horror to fine upstanding teachers 
and guidance counselors openly warn- 
ing their charges that they should avoid 
the teaching profession as they would a 
plague. I have heard them explain the 
financial inequities, the drudgery, the 
repetitiveness; and in almost every in- 
stance I have realized that the teacher 
was subconsciously telling an untruth, 
for there were any number of other ca- 
reer opportunities open to him if he 
wished to choose them. What kept him 
at this colorless, unexciting task when 
he could so easily change to something 
else? I have had all the bitter experi- 
ences common to many teachers—fi- 
nancial, intellectual, social—for my 
teaching career began in the depths of 
the depression years and was marked 
by disappointments, privations, and 
insults which bordered on the fantastic. 
Yet I would be proud and happy if my 
son were to decide to make teaching his 
life’s work. For I know in my heart, 
just as most of the complainers do, that 
there is no greater profession on earth. 

Just what is a teacher, anyway? 
Having been one for years, I have nat- 
urally been curious about definitions, 
and I have never seen a satisfactory 
one. The dictionary gives very little 
help. It says, for example, that a 
teacher is “‘one who trains or accustoms 
to some action, who imparts knowl- 
edge, gives lessons in, informs, tells, 
makes to know how, etc.” This hardly 
satisfies or stimulates the imagination. 
It is too dry, too pedantic, and most of 
all, too incomplete and inaccurate. My 
own definition, a brief one, may also 
not be satisfactory, but for me it comes 
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closer to broad reality. To me, a teacher 
is a person with a touch of immortality. 

Let me explain what I mean. The de- 
sire to teach is a deep-seated one and 
permeates the hearts and souls of thou- 
sands upon thousands who have never 
given conscious thought to entering the 
profession. We all teach in one way or 
another, and in such activity we find 
unusual and almost mysterious satis- 
faction. The mother and father in daily 
contacts with their children are teach- 
ing constantly: teaching the baby to 
walk; teaching the young fry to swim, 
to fish, to read, to sing; teaching habits 
of living and thinking, sometimes by 
precept and sometimes by example. 
Children teach one another at their 
play, colleagues in business teach one 
another in their professional associa- 
tions, physicians try whenever possible 
to devote a portion of their time to 
teaching medical students, concert art- 
ists are drawn to young people with 
talent, ministers are engaged in one of 
the noblest forms of teaching, and so we 
might go on and on. Why does this 
happen? Because we all sense, directly 
or indirectly, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that to leave a vestige of oneself 
in the development of another is a 
touch of immortality. Through this we 
live far beyond our span of mortal 
years. Through this we find new and 
more impelling reasons for being, for 
populating this earth. 

If you have ever seen the light of un- 
derstanding shine in another’s eyes 
where no light shone before, if you have 
ever guided the unsteady and unprac- 
ticed hand and watched it suddenly 
grow firm and purposeful, if you have 
ever watched a young mind begin to 
soar to new heights and have sensed 
that you are participating in this un- 
folding of the intellect, then you have 
felt within you the sense of being a 
humble instrument in the furtherance 
of mankind. Just as the doctor feels the 
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heartbeat grow stronger under his min- 
istrations and is overwhelmed by the 
goodness and the privilege vouchsafed 
to him in the performance of this ser- 
vice for another, so each person who 
teaches has an awareness of this same 
goodness and privilege. He knows that 
he lives in another being, and such 
knowledge fills him with ineffable love 
and gratitude. It counterbalances all 
the drudgery, the heartaches, and the 
sacrifices which are a part of every 
worthwhile profession. It lifts him so 
completely above the world which sur- 
rounds him, a world as it seems to him, 
Where planes outsoar the spirit, flying blind, 
Where ships outsail the dreams that gave them 
birth, 

Where towers dwarf the upward-reaching mind, 
Where wealth is mightier than simple worth... 
And most of the time, because he fears 
being called naive or sentimental, he 
secretes this feeling deep within himself 
and says nothing about it. In fact, he 
joins in the brittle sophistication and 
cynicism of the day and uses them as a 
mask. But the feeling persists, all the 
same. 

All people, particularly in youth, 
yearn for a career of service. This 
yearning unfulfilled leaves life a com- 
promise breeding restlessness and dis- 
satisfaction. But when pursued unflag- 
gingly, it creates a spiritual uplift 
which can take us from the morass to 
the stars. Think of the story of a pres- 
ent-day backward and illiterate nation 
which by the simple adoption and prac- 
tice of a slogan, ‘‘Each one teaches an- 
other,” has turned illiteracy into 
knowledge and has performed a modern 
miracle of teaching. What touches of 
immortality there were here! What de- 
votion to service and what love of man- 
kind! Listen to the words of K. Gibran 
in his book, The Prophet: 

And I say that life is indeed darkness save when 
there is urge, 


And all urge is blind save when 
there is knowledge, 
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And all knowledge is vain save when 
there is work, 
And all work is empty save when 

there is love, 

And when you work with love you bind 
yourself to yourself, and to one an- 

other, and to God. 

Yes, a teacher is a person with a 
touch of immortality, and he should be 
most envied among men. His profession 
should be the most sought after, the 
most carefully prepared for, the most 
universally recognized. And believe me, 
as America grows in mental and cul- 
tural stature, it will be. 

Most of us are familiar, too familiar, 
with the arguments most frequently 
propounded to deter young people from 
entering the teaching profession. Sup- 
pose we examine some of these and dis- 
cover how they stand up under scru- 
tiny. 

The first and most loudly proclaimed 
deterrent 1s the problem of financial re- 
turn. It is pointed out that the income 
of teachers lags far behind that of other 
occupations in America. This is true. 
But what is usually left unsaid is that 
the situation is improving steadily— 
not dramatically, but steadily. Nobody 
will ever become wealthy through his 
earnings as a teacher, but the lot of the 
individual teacher is being ameliorated. 
More importantly, the trend is gather- 
ing momentum. It shows itself most 
vividly in the public schools and most 
specifically for the classroom teacher. 
Minimum standards for salaries have 
risen in state after state, and in many 
good school systems an annual salary 
of $6,000 or more for classroom teach- 
ers is not uncommon. It shows itself 
least among college professors with 
many years of service, especially in the 
private institutions. 

One may argue, and validly, that the 
years of training and study which teach- 
ers are expected to have deserve bet- 
ter financial recognition. But one 
should also remember that in many 
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other walks of life the financial returns 
are not as great as one might suppose. 
There is a great plateau at about the 
$7,000 to $9,000 a year level for em- 
ployees in business and industry which 
only a comparative few manage to get 
beyond. And one should also remember 
that the law of supply and demand will 
have its effect upon the teaching pro- 
fession during the next fifteen or 
twenty years, just as it has already af- 
fected engineering and other profes- 
sions. 

I have not the slightest question that 
the next twenty years will have as a 
major characteristic a much more rapid 
adjustment of teacher salaries to meet 
cost of living conditions more realisti- 
cally. The teacher of the future will not 
be affluent, but he will be paid a salary 
which will make possible for him the 
peace of mind and the dignity essential 
to his profession. No one with ability 
need fear entering the teaching profes- 
sion because of its financial implica- 
tions, provided that he is willing to ac- 
cept the first few years as an appren- 
ticeship during which he may not be 
paid as much as one starting in another 
profession. And even this situation may 
change rapidly. 

Naturally, those who are primarily 
interested in financial gain and who are 
looking for ultimate salaries in the 
$25,000 to $50,000 bracket should not 
enter the teaching profession. The con- 
cept of making money for its own sake 
has no place in the thinking of a 
teacher, although there are a few 
teachers who have been successful in 
developing this concept by inordinate 
concentration upon their writing and 
consulting rather than upon their stu- 
dents. But I wonder how many teach- 
ers would be willing to accept along 
with the high salaries, the competition, 
the pressures, the responsibilities, the 
insecurities, and all the other ulcer-pro- 
ducing characteristics which appear to 
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go hand in hand with such financial 
success. I have spent enough time in 
the business world and in association 
with successful business men to be rea- 
sonably confident that not many teach- 
ers would wish to change places with 
them. And may I say parenthetically 
that I know many business men who 
look longingly at the life of the teacher. 

There is a reasonable financial future 
for the teacher of tomorrow, assuming 
his ability and his progress in the pro- 
fession. The more people we have who 
enter teaching as a means toward chal- 
lenging and dedicated service rather 
than as a refuge from reality, a hiatus 
between college and honeymoon, or a 
sanctuary from stress, the more rapidly 
will this financial future develop. Im- 
provement in teacher quality will do 
much to speed and increase financial re- 
turn. 

A second argument presented as a de- 
terrent to the prospective teacher is that 
most of the work is unmitigated drudgery. 
The endless series of papers to be cor- 
rected, grades to be kept in order, class 
preparations to be made, and other rou- 
tine functions to be performed are cited 
as examples of deadly occupational 
hazards which tend to paralyze the cre- 
ative urge and dry up the juices of the 
intellect. No one can deny that these 
characteristics of the profession exist, 
but let me point out that the same 
characteristics permeate every profes- 
sion or occupation. There is drudgery 
in every calling, hours and hours of it, 
as many people will freely attest if they 
are willing to be candid. There is no 
profession which is a wonderful and un- 
adulterated combination of glamour 
and excitement. The physician, the 
chemist, the lawyer, the writer, the 
business man, the actor—all are famil- 
iar with the hours of dull, plodding la- 
bor which is inherent in their profes- 
sions. 

Teaching has as much drudgery and 
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routine in it as other professions, but no 
more. And its motivations are such that 
a good deal of the routine dullness is 
forgotten in the excitement of dealing 
with young and developing minds. Fur- 
thermore, an increasingly intelligent at- 
titude is evolving toward the true func- 
tions of the teacher which will, in time, 
relieve him of much of his present cleri- 
cal burden and leave him free to give 
more of his time to the creative aspects 
of his work. People entering the pro- 
fession today can do so with the hope 
that their expert capacities as teachers 
will be utilized to the fullest with me- 
chanical duties kept at a minimum. 
Another objection frequently raised 
against the teaching profession 1s that 1t 
receives comparatively little recognition 
and achieves little status in this country. 
It is argued that because material suc- 
cess is paramount in America, the 
teacher is held to be of little account. 
We could all offer innumerable ex- 
amples of the truth of this situation, 
but we could also offer many examples 
of the direct opposite. In other words, 
there is nothing inherent in the teach- 
ing profession which prevents recogni- 
tion and prestige. If we go unrecognized 
it is largely our own fault, for we fail to 
follow the practical admonition of Paul 
who wisely said, “I magnify mine of- 
fice.” As a group and individually we 
do little to magnify our calling; in fact, 
many of us take perverse enjoyment in 
magnifying our deficiencies. Further- 
more, teachers have all too frequently 
withdrawn from the life of their com- 
munities and have thus been looked 
upon as a race apart. In instances 
where they have participated in com- 
munity affairs, have assumed leader- 
ship in civic and cultural enterprises, 
and have shouldered their responsibili- 
ties as citizens as well as professional 
people, they have won admiration, re- 
spect, and acclaim. There is a long ros- 
ter of distinguished names in govern- 
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ment, cultural affairs, and civic activi- 
ties which could be drawn up to prove 
the public recognition of the teacher. 
It ranges all the way from presidents 
of our country to local civic leaders. As 
an individual the teacher has and will 
continue to have all the opportunities 
which others have for service and pres- 
tige. 

A final argument designed to make the 
prospective teacher hesitate is that of 
pointing out the great and ugly division 
within the profession itself. The last sev- 
eral decades have been marked by a 
great deal of suspicion and unfriendli- 
ness between the so-called “education- 
ist” or product of a teacher-training in- 
stitution and the liberal arts college or 
graduate school product who has gone 
into teaching without too much atten- 
tion to the methodology and techniques 
of the profession. The teacher-training 
institutions, in their zeal and their en- 
thusiasm for method, have forgotten 
that subject matter is at least equally 
important; the liberal arts colleges and 
graduate schools have ignored method- 
ology and have all too frequently given 
us teachers who are full of their subject 
but unable to communicate any of it to 
students. Prejudice, superciliousness, 
supreme egotism, and unwillingness to 
compromise have contributed to the 
controversy and can be attributed to 
both sides. The curricula of teacher- 
training institutions show an appalling 
lack of breadth and only passing atten- 
tion to content. Similarly, even though 
60 percent of those who now acquire 
the Ph.D. degree go into teaching, 
there is little if any recognition on the 
part of graduate schools that they have 
a responsibility in teacher training. The 
urge to teach may exist in every one, as 
I have suggested earlier, but this urge 
needs proper strengthening by the crea- 
tion of a human being with truly broad 
knowledge and perception, and a sensi- 
tivity to the tools of his profession. 
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I do not believe this schism in the 
teaching profession can be tolerated 
much longer, and there are evidences 
that others agree with me. I notice 
more and more being said and done 
about it, more and more efforts being 
made to get the two opposing schools 
of thought to understand each another. 
The realization is growing that both 
elements are necessary for the good 
teacher and that they must be provided 
in all institutions from which teachers 
will emerge. 

One of the best and most immediate 
ways to help on the undergraduate 
level is to encourage students in the 
liberal arts to combine this work with 
methodology. From sucha combination 
can come a truly prepared teacher as 
well as a truly prepared person. Presi- 
dent Richard Weigle, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, specifies as characteristics of the 
liberally educated man, “Breadth of 
understanding, incisiveness of analysis, 
constructiveness and imaginativeness 
of thought, wisdom and cogency of 
judgment, clarity and effectiveness in 
speaking and writing. ...” Are not all 
these needs of the good teacher coupled 
with training in the techniques of his 
profession? And is not the liberal arts 
college the proper place for the devel- 
opment of such a teacher? By recogniz- 
ing the key position it holds, the liberal 
arts college can become a leader in sup- 
plying many of the thousands of teach- 
ers required for the future. A former 
president of Antioch, Dr. Algo Hender- 
son, says: 

The college is the traditional fountainhead of 
the knowledge that has been drawn from the ac- 
cumulated experience of man, and this is the 
knowledge from which we expect our children to 
learn wisdom. Its orientation toward searching 
for the good life provides an educational tone of 
superior worth. Its congregation of students with 
many diverse interests in life provides a desirable 


environmental influence. Its dedicated faculty 
assures wholesome leadership and educational 
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direction. The possibility for effectively inter- 
twining the professional element and the liberal 
content for purposes of future teaching can be a 
distinct asset of the college. 


One final word. I have served in the 
teaching ranks for twenty-five years. 
During this time I have watched and 
felt the current of opinion and senti- 
ment and understanding of the teacher 
and his lot flow ever more surely and 
swiftly in the direction of enlighten- 
ment and appreciation. I tell you that 
the time when teachers need be apolo- 
getic and defensive about their profes- 
sion is drawing to a close. The next 
twenty years, with their exciting strug- 
gle to solve the problems involved in 
educating new millions of students, will 
have as their inevitable by-product a 
changed concept of the role of the 
teacher and of his place in society. I 
say this not as a hope but as a proph- 
ecy. 

The teacher of tomorrow will be 
carefully selected, broadly trained, and 
adequately paid. He will be the power- 
ful force by which this nation will 
achieve the maturity of mind and the 
serenity of spirit that are the hallmarks 
of true greatness. He will have a new 
awareness of destiny and a new sense of 
calling which will undergird him as he 
encourages young and old in their 
quest for timeless truth. His eyes will 
be fixed upon horizons which lie far 
beyond geographical boundaries and 
which promise a new dawn of brother- 
hood. Most of all, he will be recognized 
and honored among men as one to 
whom God has given a priceless op- 
portunity to serve. 

This is my testament of faith in the 
future of the teacher in America. I 
earnestly invite you to join in a work 
which is so magnificent in its purposes, 
which is so deeply satisfying in its real 
achievements, and which bestows upon 
you a touch of immortality. 


Marcaret F, LorIMER, Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska 
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THIS PAST SUMMER I was a “‘workshop- 
per” at Michigan State University 
where one of the two workshops set up 
by the Committee on Liberal Arts Edu- 
cation of the North Central Associa- 
tion was held. I shared the experience 
with thirty-seven other faculty mem- 
bers from as many colleges who met to 
study common problems and to define 
more clearly the purposes of the small 
liberal arts college in these times. We 
then returned to our respective cam- 
puses to add impetus to whatever self- 
study the college faculties were already 
doing or were planning to do. 

To be a “‘workshopper”’ is a stimu- 
lating experience and one from which 
any faculty member might profit. 
Leaving our campuses, our colleagues, 
and our personal responsibilities be- 
hind, we were free for four weeks to 
read, to discuss, to listen, and to think 
—opportunities all too rare on the 
typical small college campus. 

All “‘workshoppers” were fully aware 
that a good way to lose friends and in- 
furiate people is to go to a workshop 
and to come back to a college faculty 
with ideas. Ideas are too disturbing! It 
is no less true of college faculties than 
of any one else that too much of their 
thinking is done in rationalization or 
defense of what they are doing, no mat- 
ter how irrational what they are doing 
really is. But at the risk of being un- 
popular the ‘‘workshoppers” returned 
with ideas gleaned from reading, from 
visiting consultants, from seminars, 
and from lunchtable and coffee hour 
conversations. 


I 


A major concern at the workshop 
was the future of the small college. It 
appeared that three very serious prob- 
lems face the small college: keeping a 
well-trained faculty, attracting and 
selecting the kind of student who will 
profit most from a liberal arts college, 
and financing such a college. The first 
of these may be the most serious. With 
fewer and fewer liberal arts graduate 
students, with the extremely low sal- 
aries offered by these colleges, and with 
the rise in the number of students seek- 
ing admission, boards of trustees are 
being forced to make more attractive 
offers in terms of salary, load, and bene- 
fits. The college which does not do this 
immediately will find itself refusing 
students for lack of faculty, just as ten 
years ago it was dismissing faculty for 
lack of students. 

Attracting and selecting the kind of 
students who will profit most from the 
liberal arts college was of more immedi- 
ate concern to members of the work- 
shop because it determines much of the 
educational policy of such an institu- 
tion. Census figures, enrollment trends, 
and greater demands by employers for 
college trained people indicate that an 
increasing number of students will be 
seeking admission. Predictions are that 
college enrollments will double by 1970. 

Granted that the rate of increase will 
not be so great in some sparsely popu- 
lated states, the influx of students is go- 
ing to affect all of higher education and 
general admission policies. Just what 
policies are the independent colleges to 
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adopt? Can they set a lid on admis- 
sions? Do they have any responsibility 
to share with the  state-supported 
schools the impact of the tidal wave of 
students? 

Dr. Bush of Harvard has rather 
boldly declared in a speech to the 
American Council on Education that in 
the light of the increasing illiteracy 
among college students that we should 
not allow all these students to pour into 
colleges. High school graduation is no 
automatic admission to college, he says. 
People should be told that useful and 
happy lives can be led without a college 
degree. The vast army of misfits, he 
says, drag down educational standards 
and increase expense. We should raise 
our college standards above high school 
work. College is no place for the illiter- 
ate, he maintains.! 

Other voices from the same camp 
warn that we shall be using mass learn- 
ing processes—loud speakers, more 
textbook learning, more objective test- 
ing, more regurgitated learning which 
doesn’t stimulate curiosity in any one. 
Everybody’s going to be a college boy 
and each one more illiterate than the 
last.? 

There are those who would join the 
president of Pomona College who says, 
“We cannot by our present definition 
and purpose assume our share of the 
burden of additional students, but I 
feel that we are presented with an un- 
precedented opportunity to make a 
qualitative contribution of the highest 
order,’ 

America is dedicated to the educa- 
tion of her young people, and those who 
believe in expanding college facilities 
say that society is going to expect col- 


1 Douglas Bush, ‘‘Humanities,’’ Educational 
Record, January, 1955, pp. 64-69. sg 

2 Jerry Tallmer, ‘‘The Colleges Face a Rising 
Tide,” Saturday Review, September 10, 1955, 
D. 54. 

3 Tbid. 
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leges, private and state alike, to offer 
some kind of education to all who are 
ambitious and able, and that this may 
be the greatest opportunity America 
has ever had to develop a thinking, re- 
sponsible citizenry. Likewise it may be 
the greatest opportunity that the 
church-related college has ever had to 
develop Christian leaders. 

It is highly doubtful if any college 
can sit tight under the pressure which 
is sure to come. There is a real danger 
that standards will be trampled in the 
rush if some careful and far-sighted 
planning is not undertaken immedi- 
ately. The problems of any increase are 
great, the more obvious being adequate 
buildings, sufficient well-trained teach- 
ers, and adequate financing—problems 
primarily for the presidents and boards 
of trustees. The important implication 
for faculties is that the student body is 
going to be a vastly different one. Sid- 
ney French says that college education 
for larger segments of the population 
will no longer be a matter of training 
for the traditional professions. It will 
be training for people who will go into 
all sorts of occupations—for the busi- 
ness man, the housewife, the secretary, 
the farmer, the man on the street. A 
college education will no longer be con- 
sidered the license which guarantees 
professional competency but a mark of 
a basically educated person, ready to 
be trained by whatever organization 
hires him or by whatever specialized 
training program he later enters. A 
college degree will no longer be the 
badge of a scholar but the common de- 
nominator of American culture. Higher 
education can be expected to have a 
different societal role.* It already has. 

Before a college can determine its 
admissions policies or adjust its cur- 


4 Sidney French, ‘‘The Place of General Edu- 
cation in the Liberal Arts,’’ Accent on Teaching. 
Harper and Bros., 1954, Chapter I, p. 2. 
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riculum to this different student body, 
it must determine its basic philosophy, 
or in more familiar terms its objectives 
—and not just the objectives of the 
college but the objectives of the various 
academic disciplines. A philosophy im- 
plies a consistency of thought and pur- 
pose. It is obvious that no college can 
progress far if its component parts 
work at cross purposes. 

The philosophy may be rationalistic, 
assuming that education is basically 
knowledge of the past, that all a good 
teacher must do is to make literature 
and science lovable and desirable, that 
our aim has been achieved when the 
material has been assimilated. A knowl- 
edge of history, it is assumed, just 
automatically makes people under- 
stand current world problems; a knowl- 
edge of grammar automatically assures 
satisfactory communication; a knowl- 
edge of physiological processes assures 
effective personal and family living. A 
college which adopts this philosophy 
should deal only with scholars. No one 
else will get much in such an institu- 
tion. 

The philosophy may assume with 
the neo-humanists that there is a com- 
mon background of knowledge which 
every student should have as art, 
literature, science, history. A back- 
ground of this kind along with voca- 
tional training should make the student 
both a responsible citizen and a special- 
ist in his profession. It would be as- 
sumed that learning how to live is as 
important as learning how to make a 
living and that one complements the 
other. Colleges that believe in this 
would make a real effort in their de- 
partments to provide a broad but deep 
experience in humanities, social sci- 
ence, natural science, fine arts, and lan- 
guage. Such a curriculum would appeal 
to a group of students not only capable 
but desirous of acquiring a broad edu- 
cation, a student body of which few 
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colleges can now boast. 

A third philosophy would assume 
with the instrumentalists that the 
greatest emphasis in education should 
be on personal growth toward matu- 
rity, starting with the needs of the stu- 
dents and proceeding by problem solv- 
ing. It assumes that there is within 
everyone a potential growth toward 
cooperative ways of living, thinking, 
and acting, that these produce a more 
satisfying life for the individual and 
his society. It tries to arrange an en- 
vironment where each student can find 
his way toward full development.! 
This last philosophy is the one toward 
which high schools are moving, and it 
is one which may be forced on the col- 
leges as larger segments of the popula- 
tion enter college. 

Each of these philosophies has its 
strength and weakness. The first turns 
out a highly educated person, but one 
who has made no practical application 
of his learning to life. The second turns 
out both a responsible member of so- 
ciety and a specialist—an ideal person 
—but up to the present time, few 
schools have been able to do both. Vo- 
cationalism has swallowed up the gen- 
eral education of its students. The 
third falls in danger of being extremely 
weak. Its standards are evasive; it de- 
mands highly skillful teaching and 
most teachers are not trained to teach 
by the problem approach to subject 
matter. Neither are teachers yet dedi- 
cated to this philosophy, which with 
discipline may have the greatest po- 
tential for the future. 

It is obvious that college faculties 
cannot vacillate among these philoso- 
phies. They cannot plan courses for 
the intellectually elite and admit to 


1 Harold Taylor, ‘‘The Philosophical Founda- 
tions of General Education,” Fifty-First Year- 
book, Pt. z, National Society for the Study of 
Education. University of Chicago Press, 1951, 
Chapter II. 
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them students with meager back- 
grounds or inferior abilities. They can- 
not allow required courses for non- 
majors to be specialized for majors and 
expect to graduate people with a well- 
rounded general education. 

The small liberal arts college must 
adopt a philosophy, spell out carefully 
its objectives, then be consistent in its 
entrance requirements, in its offerings, 
in its methods of instruction. Only 
then can a firm foundation be laid for 
building a college of quality and repu- 
tation. 


I 


A second concern of the workshop 
was curriculum. Particularly was the 
general education movement examined 
for the possibilities which it offers the 
small college. 

Higher education has been criticized 
sharply in recent years by the public 
and by industry. The public is saying 
that colleges are not turning out the 
cultural, moral, and intellectual leader- 
ship which they claim to do; that they 
are developing students for individual- 
centered careers, not community-cen- 
tered nor family-centered careers; that 
the more highly educated people are, 
the more unhappy they are.! Industry 
is saying that what it needs is more 
educated men, not just specialists. A 
1953 editorial in Fortune says, ‘‘Busi- 
ness can create its own specialists after 
it hires them, but what it needs and 
can’t create is men with a decent gen- 
eral education.” 

The chairman of the board of the 
Standard Oil Company says, “Most of 
the trouble with which management is 
beset arises directly from the fact that 
businesses are composed of human 
beings. The difficulty of handling ma- 
chinery is nothing compared to the 


1 Baker Brownell, The College and the Com- 
munity. Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
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difficulty of handling human beings. 
The best way to equip managers of the 
future is with a broad general educa- 
tion:?? 

The president of Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company says, “‘We need men and 
women of moral stamina who can 
think and who can discriminate among 
values.’’® In these days the specialist 
must also be a humanist. 

Perhaps the liberal arts colleges are 
selling a product which does not come 
up to standard, up to our claims. A city 
man moved to the country. Deciding 
that he needed a horse, he went to his 
neighbor, a Quaker, and asked where 
he could find one. The Quaker, dressed 
in the traditional long black coat and 
broad-brimmed hat said he had one 
which he would sell if someone would 
give him enough money. The city man 
looked at the horse, decided to take 
him. On the way home, the horse col- 
lapsed in the harness. The city man 
managed to get him up and back to the 
Quaker who insisted that he had not 
guaranteed the horse. The city man 
knew that this was true. He thought a 
moment and then said to the Quaker, 
“Well, would you lend me that cloak 
and hat until I can get rid of the 
horse?” Perhaps colleges are using the 
“nice” liberal arts traditions and the 
“balanced curricula” as a cloak and 
hat to cover up the inferiority of its 
products. 

Faculties have been slow to face up 
to the criticism of society and of indus- 
try. One reason for this is that they 
are so specialized, so narrow in their 
little worlds that they are like the 
Greek professor who could not com- 
ment on the weather without referring 


2 Courtney Brown, ‘“‘Human Problems First,” 
in Industry and the Liberal Arts, Reports to 
America No. 1, Saturday Review, November 21, 
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to Olympus and who knew Babe Ruth 


only because he had something to do 
with homer. 

Another reason faculties are slow is 
that they are so wrapped up in the webs 
of departments that they can not see 
beyond their little compartmentalized 
tasks. They never get an all-over pic- 
ture of what they are doing. Depart- 
ments are little competing empires 
concerned with their own growth and 
survival rather than the growth and 
survival of their students.* 

Departments were introduced to fill 
a need; namely, to develop scholars. 
They still fill that need, but less than 
25 percent of our college graduates con- 
tinue scholarly pursuits. That means 
that only 8 percent of our underclass- 
men go on eventually to graduate 
school. Can departments then afford to 
choose their offerings, direct their 
teaching toward this small segment of 
underclassmen? If it were possible to 
do more for the non-major in the de- 
partments, many of the criticisms of 
higher education could be met. 

Liberal arts courses have so splin- 
tered and divided that no student could 
ever take all the courses in a lifetime. 
Specialization has become the primary 
aim of the departments. A student 
then gets only a fragmentary view of 
any field besides his major. He often 
feels that he is a visitor in all depart- 
ments besides his own. 

One way to strengthen and broaden 
general backgrounds has been tried in 
the general education programs, of 
which there are many varieties. The 
uninitiated in general education may 
feel like the old man who appeared in 
divorce court to seek a divorce after 
many years of married life. The judge 
asked him why. The old man explained 
that his wife talked so incessantly that 
he had no peace; morning, noon, and 
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night she talked. ‘‘What does she talk 
about?” asked the judge. The old man 
thought a long time and then said, 
“Well, she don’t say.”” Much of what 
is available about general education 
doesn’t say what it is, but there are 
books that do, and evaluations of pro- 
grams and syllabi of general education 
courses are now appearing in greater 
numbers. It is not difficult to inform 
oneself about this highly important 
trend in higher education. Some of the 
programs in small liberal arts colleges, 
as well as in the larger universities, 
have made tremendous progress and 
bear examination. 

There are many arguments for and 
against general education. There are 
those who can see no purpose in edu- 
cation except as training for making a 
living and who feel that a few courses 
in liberal studies never hurt anyone so 
long as such studies do not inter- 
fere with the sequence of vocational 
courses. For these, general education is 
definitely a fringe benefit. They merely 
tolerate general education. 

There are those who cling to tradi- 
tion, fear the experimental, feel that 
the old is always better. They are 
afraid to meet the challenge of the 
times, but in their worship of the old 
endanger what they claim to protect. 

There are those who refuse to admit 
that the liberal arts are not achieving 
the noble objectives which college 
catalogues so boldly and naively set 
forth. For them we would with Sidney 
French join the Episcopal bishop who 
at the end of a clerical conference at 
which he had been unable to make the 
participants rise above their vested in- 
terests prayed in his final prayer: ““May 
the Lord grant that we justify the es- 
teem in which we hold ourselves!” 

In the thinking of many, general 
education comes closest to producing 
the type of college graduate who is both 
an efficient specialist and a responsible 
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citizen. An alert faculty will re-examine 
the offerings of each department and 
give some serious consideration to gen- 
eral education. The initial move must 
come from the departments. If each 
department would sit down with an 
honest interest in study and ask itself: 
‘What is it that we want our students 
to be like when they have finished? 
What exactly is our philosophy of edu- 
cation? What are we doing for the non- 
major? Are we turning out specialists 
only or are we turning out people 
equipped for intelligent participation 
in private and public affairs in a world 
where decisions must be made on in- 
formed and accurate thinking in many 
fields? Or are we turning out voca- 
tionally competent people who depend 
on someone else to do their thinking for 
them.” If a study is started in this man- 
ner and if faculty members are honest 
enough and concerned enough, some 
tentative commitments are bound to 
come into being. Such secondary con- 
siderations as Who is going to teach 
what, and What becomes of Professor 
A’s pet course, and all the other “but’s”’ 
which come so readily to mind should 
not be allowed to enter in until after 
commitments are made. Too often no 
more consideration is given these mat- 
ters than a brief meeting at the end of 
a long day just before deadlines for 
catalogue changes. 

Once preliminary steps have been 
taken, it would perhaps be helpful if 
one department would invite another 
to sit in with it to criticize and to keep 
it from drifting away from a central 
purpose. 

Most faculties do not know nearly 
enough about liberal arts education or 
about general education. Not much 
can be done without insight. It would 
be gratifying to see some little groups 
spring up on campuses, some symposia 
—in the Greek sense, of course, for in 
ancient Greece symposia were gay 
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after-dinner affairs with lively conver- 
sation and intellectual entertainment. 
Maybe if faculties would loosen up, 
they could discuss possibilities of gen- 
eral education and get somewhere! 


III 


Obviously the best-planned curricu- 
lum is not going to be successful with- 
out effective teaching. Teachers all 
over-rate themselves as teachers. If 
any group were asked to rate them- 
selves: A, if they considered themselves 
to be in the top 25 percent of the 
teachers in their college; B, if in the 
top 50 percent; C if in the lower So per- 
cent; D if in the lowest 25 percent—if 
they were honest, not modest, prob- 
ably no one would write C or D. A tape 
recording or a movie of a typical class 
period might be the shock treatment 
necessary to bring teachers to reality. 

Improvement of instruction comes 
first from the will of the teacher. A 
book peddler selling books on scientific 
agriculture approached a Southern 
farmer. ‘I don’t need those books,” 
said the farmer disinterestedly. ‘But 
if you would buy these books and read 
them, you could farm twice as well,” 
insisted the salesman. ‘‘Son,” said the 
farmer, ‘I don’t farm half as good as I 
know how now.” And teachers don’t 
teach half as well as they know how 
now. 

Though much of improvement of in- 
struction is an individual matter, there 
are some ways to approach improve- 
ment as a group. One college used a 
questionnaire to discover what im- 
provements in the physical plant would 
help instruction, what in the academic 
atmosphere would help, what in-service 
training should be sought, what could 
be done for the orientation of new 
faculty members and new students 
that was not being done, what dis- 
tresses teachers and interferes most 
with instruction. Often it takes very 
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little to relieve some of the tensions if. 


they can be singled out. 

Student rating of faculty members if 
used in the right spirit and allowed to 
remain as confidential material in the 
hands of the teacher can be invaluable. 

The serious concern for the improve- 
ment of instruction in colleges felt by 
the members of the workshop reflects 
the need for graduate schools to recog- 
nize the importance of better training 
for college teachers and for adminis- 
trators to recognize and reward good 
teaching. 

IV 


No educational program is effective 
without good counseling. Too often 
faculty members feel that counseling is 
the job of the deans and of profes- 
sionally trained people. They think of 
it as help for a student in trouble or for 
a student with troubles. That is only 
one kind of counseling, though a very 
important one. A good teacher is also 
a good counselor who helps a student 
to clarify his purposes, helps him to see 
the relevance of education and emo- 
tional and social adjustment, helps 
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him to get perspective. 

It is not unusual to hear faculty 
counselors say during enrollment some- 
thing like this: ‘You have to take 
and you might as well get it 
over with,” or “The easiest way to get 
around this requirement is to take 
.’ What kind of counseling is 
this? If teachers believe in the aims of 
liberal education at all, they should be 
helping the student to see the oppor- 
tunities and insight which the required 
courses offer him and the advantages 
of a general education. 

The small college offers innumerable 
opportunities for teachers to do good 
counseling. There is no particular vir- 
tue in being a small college unless the 
potentialities of that smallness are im- 
plemented. Surely the small college 
allows above all else a close teacher- 
student relationship and the oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to give individual 
attention. 

With ideas like these, the ‘“‘work- 
shoppers” returned to their respective 
campuses to start a little ferment in 
faculties rich in potentialities. 


STEPHEN ROMINE, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


A Look Ahead at Accreditation in 
the Secondary School’ 


LACKING A CRYSTAL BALL in looking to 
the future, one can only envision what 
seems to be reasonable in the light of 
what he is able to learn from the past 
and the present. And, to a degree at 
least, any predictions about the future 
are apt to be colored by the desires and 
hopefulness of those who look ahead. 
What I propose to suggest here today 
is based in part on a study of the his- 
tory of the NCA, in part on the results 
of the evaluative study completed last 
spring and published in the January, 
1955, edition of THE QUARTERLY, and 
in part on my own interpretation of 
developments as I see them emerging. 

With these few statements in mind, 
I should like to discuss briefly six ma- 
jor trends which are likely to become 
more obvious in the future. The NCA, 
like other agencies, must cope with 
changing situations and the demands 
which these include. To meet these 
demands and to continue serving the 
secondary schools which subscribe to 
the NCA program, it seems to me that 
we can expect to be working with the 
following developments. 

First, there is gradually coming to be 
less concern for details of accreditation 
and more concern for stimulation and 
leadership services. The two aspects of 
this trend go together. We probably 
cannot, with voluntary part-time work- 
ers, increase leadership and consulta- 
tive services in the NCA without a de- 
crease in the time and energy given to 


1 Delivered at the First General Session of the 
Association, March 24, 1955, in Chicago. 


the details of reporting, inspection, 
and related activities. 

In some states the foundation pro- 
gram and accreditation activities car- 
ried on through the respective state 
departments of education have devel- 
oped to the level where duplication of 
effort by the NCA is both unnecessary 
and undesirable. In other states this 
development and duplication are less 
evident, but are growing. As state de- 
partments of education increasingly as- 
sume responsibility for foundation ele- 
ments and minimum standards (which 
many persons believe can best be 
handled by them) it would seem wise 
for the NCA to shift its emphasis to 
meet other needs. 

What might this actually mean? 
Less frequent reporting is a definite 
possibility to which a number of you 
responded favorably. Simplified report 
forms is another. On the other hand, 
more consultative services and assist- 
ance with school programs and prob- 
lems would be possible. Workshops, 
conferences, functional studies of cur- 
riculum development, guidance serv- 
ices, and the like have been called 
for. With such a program NCA schools 
would increasingly be those which are 
stepping out in front to render high 
quality services to their communities. 

I do not wish to minimize the im- 
portance of basic standards—quite the 
contrary. But I am concerned lest 
there be unnecessary duplication of ef- 
fort in maintaining minimum levels of 
performance and not enough attention 
given to going beyond these levels. 
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Better coordination among agencies 
and groups operating to improve 
school services is called for if the total 
effort of all of these is to be of max- 
imum value. 

As a second development, I foresee a 
movement to bring boards of education 
into a more active role in NCA affairs. 
As an organization of schools rather 
than individuals, the NCA is in a 
unique position to make a real and 
lasting contribution in this area. As 
yet no national or regional group has 
brought about a working relationship 
of the type which our Association can 
well afford to.explore. In the final anal- 
ysis, boards of education have re- 
sponsibility for policy making, legis- 
lation, and evaluation. They employ 
those who administer the majority of 
the member schools of the Association. 
Their decisions definitely influence the 
NCA, and our program affects them. 
It seems only sensible to promote 
mutual understanding and more effec- 
tive working relationships through 
common enterprise. 

At a time when growing enrollments, 
rising educational costs, resistance to 
increased taxation, and related prob- 
lems progressively plague the schools, 
the need for strength through union is 
obvious. We all live with the pressures 
and tensions of the day. Board mem- 
bers and laymen generally are not so 
tractable as they once were. They are 
more inclined today to ask questions 
and to expect answers which make 
sense to them. Unless we can retain 
their respect and confidence through 
intelligent thought and action with 
them, we will contribute to a condition 
of estrangement detrimental to our 
profession and to the cause of Amer- 
ican education. 

The counsel and support of informed 
board members is worth much to our 
Association and to the common cause 
for which we all labor—better schools 
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and a greater educational return on the 
tax dollar. Inclusion of board mem- 
bers in a more active role would open 
wider channels of communication and 
influence flowing both ways. The NCA 
has worked with boards of education 
for many years. It now seems to be an 
opportune time to evaluate these 
working relationships and to move 
toward a stronger affiliation which 
will be of mutual benefit. 

It is possible, also, that the day will 
come when we shall want to include 
classroom teachers in the working or- 
ganization of the NCA. They, too, 
have a stake in our program and a con- 
tribution to make. When one views 
the tendency toward over-organization 
today and the divisive influence which 
sometimes results, the possible values 
of a more unified approach and co- 
ordinated effort are not without attrac- 
tion and merit. Again, because the 
NCA is an organization of schools 
rather than persons, it has some stra- 
tegic advantages in promoting coopera- 
tive enterprise on the part of all per- 
sons involved in education work. 

As a third trend, there is a clear call 
from secondary school administrators 
for closer cooperation among high schools 
and colleges and universities. Although 
institutions of higher learning once 
tended to dominate secondary schools, 
this is less true today. Out of the tur- 
moil of earlier years the secondary 
schools have gained considerable free- 
dom. The tendency, at least for a time, 
was for these schools to go their way 
and the colleges and universities to go 
theirs. This has not solved common 
problems very well, nor has freedom 
from collegiate domination actually 
resulted in all the changes which some 
persons believed would inevitably fol- 
low. And the separation, if we may call 
it that, has not benefited higher insti- 
tutions, which, on the whole, have 
been slower to change than have secon- 
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dary schools. I mention these things 
with no desire to be critical, but simply 
to present a strong case for cooperative 
endeavor. 

After all, the colleges and universi- 
ties depend upon the high schools for 
students, and the schools secure their 
teachers from the colleges and univer- 
sities. Support of both types of insti- 
tutions rests with the same segments 
of the public. In most ways the several 
levels of education are part and parcel 
of a single educational ladder. Their 
coordination is imperative. 

In our region the NCA is unique also 
as an organization already established 
in a manner to facilitate cooperative 
relationships between secondary and 
higher institutions. In recent years 
much progress has been made through 
common projects; much more is pos- 
sible and is called for. Student-princi- 
pal conferences, the cooperative de- 
velopment of K-13 programs, unified 
action on school finance programs at 
the state level, consultant services on 
a two-way basis, college-high school 
councils, and many other possibilities 
exist. With reorganization of the high- 
er commission of the NCA now under 
way, the proposed regional commit- 
tees offer another basis for cooperation. 
Probably in no other way than through 
college-high school cooperation can 
the NCA do a more effective job more 
easily. 

As a fourth trend, there are coming to 
be more self-appraisal and other school 
improvement activities initiated and car- 
ried out on the local level. The older 
concept of the NCA as an outside or- 
ganization having designs on the local 
school is giving way to a new concept. 
The latter is characterized chiefly by a 
growing recognition that the NCA is 
not an outside pressure which confines 
and imprisons, but an inside force and 
drive which expands and frees. In my 
opinion, this is the key to the future of 
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NCA leadership and service. 

More specifically, our Association 
functions best, if at all, on the local 
level. What goes on in the schools and 
what takes place in the lives of boys 
and girls are the heart of things. 
Through its member schools the NCA 
has established a framework of prin- 
ciples and operational procedures. 
However, as valuable as these things 
are and as necessary as regional and 
state level leadership are, no amount of 
anything can substitute for high qual- 
ity leadership in each individual school 
and school system. 

This trend is closely related to others 
already mentioned. It implies, how- 
ever, more initiative on the local level. 
Rather than waiting until the NCA 
calls on the schools for something or to 
do something, I believe that local 
schools will be seeking more assistance 
on projects growing out of their inter- 
ests, needs, and problems. And I be- 
lieve that the NCA will recognize such 
calls for help and attempt to provide 
the needed assistance, necessarily not 
alone, but in cooperation with other 
agencies that can help. 

We must never forget that the NCA 
is your organization, that it is com- 
posed of the schools which you repre- 
sent. Except for a few paid employees, 
the bulk of the work is done by volun- 
tary part-time personnel who are able 
and willing to give of their time. Only 
as each member school is able to bene- 
fit from the Association program ‘“un- 
der its own steam,” so to speak, can 
maximum benefits of membership be 
realized. This poses a real challenge to 
each of you, and I am confident that it 
must and will be met. 

Greater attention to public relations is 
a fifth development now underway which 
will be increasingly emphasized in the 
future. We may view this and the fac- 
tors involved as a challenge and oppor- 
tunity and turn them to our advantage, 
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or we can consider them to be a nui- 
sance and a chore. In the interests of 
education I do not believe that we can 
afford the latter point of view. 

There are, as we all realize, many 
misconceptions in the minds of people 
about the NCA. Much of this is prob- 
ably our own fault. As an illustration, 
some persons, including school ad- 
ministrators and teachers as well as 
laymen, think of our Association only 
as a “big stick.” And there are some 
who wield it whenever it seems to serve 
their own purposes. It has falsely been 
used as an excuse for not doing some- 
thing which those who used it never 
intended to do anyway. And it has been 
given as a reason for doing things which 
are educationally unsound and which 
are not prescribed by NCA tenets. 
Every program which is influential and 
worthwhile has such difficulties to cope 
with, and the tenor of the times is such 
that intelligent understanding is essen- 
tial. 

People generally want and deserve to 
know more about the NCA than we 
have made available to them in terms 
which they can understand. Their un- 
derstanding and confidence are im- 
perative to the support of our program, 
and without popular support an extra- 
legal agency is less influential than a 
“Jame duck” politician. And this sup- 
port must be founded on genuine re- 
spect for our program. It is not merely 
a matter of getting people to like us. 
With the problems of growing school 
enrollments, increasing class size, rising 
costs, and related difficulties, many of 
the policies, regulations, and criteria of 
the NCA are likely to come under 
closer public scrutiny. If weare to hold 
the line and serve the interests of edu- 
cation, public sanction will be para- 
mount. 

On both the regional and state levels 
public-relations activity is necessary. 
But the place where the NCA will 
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stand or fall is on the local level. It is 
only here that it really touches the 
lives of boys and girls and through 
them the parents and other patrons of 
the school. Unless these persons are 
sold on the value of what we have, they 
may well prefer to get along with a 
“cheaper” brand of schooling. Unless 
local school administrators, with the 
help of state and regional personnel, 
are willing to spearhead public relations 
efforts, the NCA program will be re- 
duced in effectiveness. And we shall 
find increasing numbers of persons go- 
ing around local school administrators 
in the attempt to get information else- 
where about their schools and the 
North Central Association. 

As a sixth trend, I believe that we are 
moving toward a more qualitative con- 
cept of standards for secondary schools 
than we have used in the past. This will 
depend in some degree upon the nature 
and effectiveness of state accreditation 
programs and the cooperative working 
relationships which we can establish 
between these programs and ours. The 
shift in emphasis which we can expect 
places a high premium upon quality 
services as these may be appraised and 
promoted. Mere numbers, as of books 
for example, do not make a library. 
Cumulative pupil personnel record 
forms, even when filled out properly 
and kept up-to-date, do not constitute 
a guidance program. Each of you can 
suggest other conditions the mere pres- 
ence or absence of which does not af- 
ford a very good index as to what goes 
on in a school or as to its effectiveness. 

It appears that we shall, therefore, 
be increasingly concerned with the ac- 
tual functioning of a school and with 
the influence which it has on boys and 
girls and on the school community as 
well. In a sense this means the shifting 
of emphasis from what we include un- 
der “Regulations” to what we specify 
under “Criteria.”” We will need, also, 
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to develop new criteria and improve 
those we have as growing concern for 
the school in action comes about. This 
trend will not eliminate attention to 
quantitative aspects of the secondary 
school, but it will call for evidence 
that such quantitative aspects are con- 
tributing to a sound and efficient edu- 
cational service. And as we become in- 
creasingly effective with qualitative 
standards we can expect to have more 
working flexibility contributing to such 
a service. 

The six trends which I have men- 
tioned are obviously related. To me 
they represent a pattern of improve- 
ments by means of which the NCA. 
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may more ably serve member schools. 
How rapidly and to what degree we in- 
corporate these proposals into our pro- 
gram rests in large measure with us. 
Very likely the Association will grow 
rapidly in the next few years as new 
high schools come into being. Some re- 
organization may be necessary as this 
growth takes place. As the challenges 
which we face increase in number and 
magnitude, the opportunity to make a 
real contribution becomes greater. It is 
important now, therefore, that we con- 
sider what the future is likely to bring 
and that we plan accordingly. Only in 
this way can the NCA remain a vital 
force for better secondary education. 


Eart R. SIFERT, Director, Dependents Education Organization, 


Dependents Education Group 


Education in a Freeing World 


FREE PEOPLE PROGRESS. Progress and 
freedom have evolved together. A con- 
comitant of a freeing world has been a 
positive crescendo in the demands up- 
on learning institutions. To meet the 
challenge of modern progress, wher- 
ever possible education has donned its 
Seven League Boots. Expanding con- 
cepts of manpower, of horsepower, and 
of the oneness of the human race have 
made mandatory the eradication of 
curricular boundaries in education 
The automatization of industry, the 
contraction of the geographic world, 
and the expanding significance of inter- 
national relations impose increased de- 
mands upon the public schools. Here- 
in lies an imbalance with a somewhat 
static rate of human learning. Today’s 
problem is how will education con- 
tinue to meet its ever-expanding chal- 
lenges? 

We have eliminated the “three-mile 
limit” in international thinking. Can 
we also eradicate the ‘“‘three-mile lim- 
it” in our youth-education program? 
We pack more of life’s activities, ex- 
periences and concepts into man’s 
short, though lengthened, life span. 
How can we pack more and more 
knowledge into the youthful mind 
within a given span of years? Man’s 
learning has improved and accelerated 
the production of everything from au- 
tomobiles to hybrid corn. But has any- 
one found a way of advancing the rate 
of learning and the capacity to learn? 
It appears that our stockpile of human 
knowledge is accumulating faster than 
our rate of mental absorption. It is 


well that we have donned our educa- 
tional Seven League Boots. 

It is recognized that Seven League 
Boots are more suitable for the physi- 
cal body than for the mind. There is 
no short cut to learning. What, then, 
are we doing about this ever-mounting 
stockpile of knowledge which youth 
faces in a world of more and greater 
freedoms? 

Already the frontier thinkers in 
education have taken some action. 
The mere evolution of the purpose of 
American education and its departure 
from European origins represent ef- 
forts to help youth solve his problems 
in the choice of studies. Particularly at 
the secondary and collegiate levels has 
it been possible to break with universal 
regimentation of all pupils’ class sched- 
ules. This very expansion of educa- 
tional offerings, representative of the 
expanding and mounting stockpile of 
knowledge, has created, per se, added 
educational problems. The whole field 
of guidance stems from the increased 
multiplicity of high school and college 
offerings. To guide youth through this 
maze is no simple task. Great skill, 
educational training, and a background 
of experience are mandatory in pro- 
viding youth with efficient guidance in 
the specific subjects and generalized 
fields confronting him. No longer does 
the teacher-training program of the 
previous generations suffice to meet 
present, pertinent, guidance demands. 
Great study and wisdom must underlie 
the direction of youth in his choice of 
a suitable life program. To meet this 
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need we are developing specialists in 
the field of guidance. ~ 

Hand in hand with expanding fields 
of subject offerings goes a revised set of 
school building specifications. No long- 
er is Mark Hopkin’s log physically suf- 
ficient as an educational institution. 
No longer is the traditional and rightly 
beloved “‘little red school house” the 
symbol of adequate educational hous- 
ing in our more highly cultured rural 
areas. The knowledge of how to build 
and equip schools has greatly increased, 
but the implementation of this knowl- 
edge is in arrears. It would be highly 
beneficial if the financial support of 
education could, and would, match a 
striding school building “know how” 
and advancing scientific instructional 
procedures. 

Most humans dislike parting with 
money. It is said that “money talks,” 
but it also limits our educational 
achievements. Even recognizing the 
danger of being agriculturally nostal- 
gic, I recall the half-barrel stock water- 
ing device on the farm, wherein the 
amount of water it held was deter- 
mined by the shortest stave. That short 
stave was the limiting factor in supply- 
ing life-giving water to farm animals. 
In the whole field of education the 
short stave, the limiting factor of 
operations, is money. Financially, we 
are always behind—always at the 
“tag” end of the income parade of 
progress. We cringe under the impact 
of ever-mounting school building and 
equipment costs. We borrow to the 
limit against the future to provide ade- 
quate school housing, yet we continue 
to lag farther behind. School building 
needs can be seen, hence rate high on 
the priority scale for spending. But 
teacher qualifications are intangible, 
invisible—hence we have an even 
greater tardiness in our teacher train- 
ing program. True, we have made great 
strides in securing better and better 
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qualified teachers in all grades. Certain 
impedimenta loom large, at time, to 
slow this progress in improved teacher 
qualifications. Budgetary considera- 
tions have almost always been such a 
factor. Today the inadequacy of teach- 
er salaries still detracts from securing 
an ample supply of teachers on a life- 
vocation basis. It is not surprising. 
When we realize that approximately 
75 percent of all taxes collected are 
federal taxes, and that federal support 
of education approximates 3 percent 
of school costs, with approximately 97 
percent of these costs borne by the 
states, we can comprehend the tre- 
mendous problem that states and lo- 
calities have in adequately supporting 
teachers’ salaries. A large portion of 
school funds comes from real estate 
taxes which can hardly be expected to 
keep pace with increased living costs 
for teachers. The whole picture of 
teachers’ salaries is not bright. A 
young man must carefully consider the 
problem of earning a livelihood for his 
potential family by teaching school. 
Increased need for teachers to meet 
the ever mounting school population 
tends to decrease strict adherence to 
high teacher qualifications. Possibly 
we should reverse our procedures. We 
have not tried sufficiently to increase 
teacher qualifications and teacher sal- 
aries as a means of getting more teach- 
ers. There is no teacher shortage in the 
dependents’ schools maintained by the 
U. S. Army in Europe (USAREUR). 
There are about four or five times as 
many qualified applicants as there are 
available positions. Although salaries 
paid USAREUR teachers are not high, 
the qualifications of these teachers are 
definitely higher than in many states. 
True, travel and living in Europe are 
factors in teacher securement, but it 
is at least fair to say that the high 
USAREUR standards do not operate 
against an adequate supply of teachers. 
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For schools in the various states the 


nearest approach to the value of 
travel enjoyed by the USAREUR 
teachers might be the establishing of 
provisions for assistance in, and recog- 
nition of, the values of travel. Certain- 
ly one of the greatest contributions 
made by the military dependents’ 
schools lies in the fact that literally 
thousands of teachers have returned 
from foreign lands to their home 
schools with a broader concept of inter- 
national relations and the ever-mount- 
ing indispensability of a world-wide 
concept of learning for all youth. 
In improving teacher qualifications 
such recognition and assistance toward 
added world travel constitutes one of 
the cherished strides of our educational 
Seven League Boots.} 

World travel by teachers is directly 
related to world understanding. The 
diminution of the geographic and con- 
versational world, the mandatorily im- 
proved adult understanding of world 
affairs, and an expanding, realistic 
recognition of the world-wide brother- 
hood of man, all serve to augment the 
demand for increased educational op- 
portunities in international relations. 
Many stateside schools already have 
lengthened their educational strides in 
affording added studies in this field. In 
numerous schools, both elementary and 
secondary, geography has a greater 
importance, history assumes a new 
meaning, industrial and scientific study 
is accelerated, multiple language abili- 
ty takes on a new significance. In 
these respects, the achievements of the 
Army dependents’ schools have dem- 
onstrated the multiple potentials of in- 
ternational relations. The “‘dependent”’ 
children in many of our foreign lands 
have an avid concept of the life-impor- 
tance of geography and history and of 


1Mr. Sifert recently released a brochure, 
Travel Abroad—Teach in Europe, in which he 
further discusses this point of view.—EpIToR 
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varying social modes. They study a 
foreign language at all grades and 
achieve such ability in foreign speech 
that play with native children offers no 
language barrier. It is not uncommon 
to hear a fifth grade child serve as in- 
terpreter for his parents on their shop- 
ping and sight-seeing trips. High school 
students discuss international prob- 
lems with a sophistication not often 
found among adults. Seldom is there 
ridicule of a foreigner who may not 
fully understand local customs or who 
“stumbles” in speaking the new lan- 
guage. Rather is help freely given to 
those learning other customs or lan- 
guages. These dependent children may 
be the favored few, but stateside, the 
opportunities for parallel, increased in- 
ternational understanding and learn- 
ing are legion. It is gratifying to see 
how schools are donning their inter- 
national-relations Seven League Boots. 

We have not solved the problem of 
just how the development of mental 
processes is to keep pace with the man- 
datory, increased learning presented by 
life’s ever-increasing stockpile of hu- 
man knowledge in a freeing world. 
We have taken giant strides in our 
school building ‘‘know-how,” even 
though our financial ability to imple- 
ment this knowledge is retarded. We 
have assumed our Seven League Boots 
through study of aptitudes, interests, 
and abilities in the guidance of young 
people. Youth cannot hope to learn 
all. One must choose what is to be 
learned. Each succeeding year will see 
a demand for more expert and varied 
counseling of students. This approach 
to the ever-mounting stockpile of hu- 
man knowledge offers our one great 
hope for keeping youth abreast of 
man’s bulging storehouse of informa- 
tion. 

But youth faces not only ever-pyra- 
miding knowledge, he also faces an 
ever-growing demand to live the full 
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life in this shrunken world. The freeing 
world is not to be maintained without 
a struggle. There have always been 
struggles. There have always been 
wars, contests among men. Too much 
has the history of mankind been a re- 
cital of such conflicts. Now we must 
prepare youth not only to choose from 
the extensive stockpiles of knowledge, 
but also to face a new kind of conflict 
—a struggle for priority of concepts— 
a challenge to our very definition of 
freedom—a cold war. In preparing him 
to carry on this conflict we needs must 
marshal the resources of every nation. 
In this struggle, no small part of them 
must come from the field of education. 
In this cold war of freedom, as in a hot 
war, we must put aside our petty edu- 
cational bickerings; our professional 
and esoteric, scholastic dogmas; and 
our inadequate criteria, and rewrite 
the guide lines toward educational 
achievement in terms of service to our 
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nations, service to the cause of freedom 
as we know and cherish freedom. The 
children whom we teach must know of 
this struggle for a continued, freeing 
world. To give them adequate guid- 
ance, educators must throw aside pro- 
vincial concepts and embrace the op- 
portunity to teach national loyalty. 
Classroom teachers, administrators, 
and educational organizations must 
show the way. True, we must still 
teach Johnny to read. But we must 
also teach him to live the full life, and 
in order to live such a life he must 
know something about the significance 
of and the price of a continually freeing 
world. In World War II the powers of 
learning, the fruits of education, played 
no small part in the ultimate victory. 
In this present conflict, education 
must again produce the reagent that 
will assist in transforming the smug- 
ness of provincialism into the totality 
of universal freedom. 


SISTER MARY FRIDIAN AND SISTER MARY ROSANNA, 
- Saint Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


A College Re-Identifies Itself’ 


PREPARATORY TO ACCREDITATION with 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, Saint 
Francis College engaged for some five 
years in a critical evaluation of its pur- 
poses and the factors contributing 
toward the realization of these pur- 
poses. Like similar colleges, many of 
which were already regionally ac- 
credited, Saint Francis had consistent- 
ly identified itself as a liberal arts insti- 
tution. Upon careful scrutiny of the 
college curricula and the graduates of 
the past ten years, the Board of Re- 
view of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
questioned the liberal-arts character of 
Saint Francis College. 

The attitude of the Board led to an 
intensive study of the concept of 
“liberal arts” by the faculty. The 
much debated term was traced from 
the time of Plato and Aristotle through 
Cicero and Quintilian, Saint Augustine, 
Saint Thomas, Saint Ignatius of Loy- 
ola, Cardinal Newman, and John Dew- 
ey to the present day. It soon became 
apparent to all that a liberal arts 
education today is more than the 
familiar classical traditions of the 
humanities or the prerogatives of a 
leisure class. It has changed to the 
type of education which includes the 
disciplines of natural and social sci- 
ences and is made available to many 
in our democratic society. It really 

1 An enlightened self-inquiry, in anticipation 
of applying for membership in the North Central 
Association, this report reveals how far the insti- 


tutions referred to have departed from the liberal 
arts tradition —EpITor 


covers the whole pattern of human 
life and human thought in a living 
society and serves as a safeguard of 
democracy. 

The committee on purposes met with 
the committee on curriculum for an in- 
tensive study of the following con- 
cepts: “liberal arts,” ‘general educa- 
tion,” and “liberal education.” Both 
committees felt the need for an inquiry 
from other colleges concerning their 
current interpretation of a liberal arts 
education. More specifically the com- 
mittees wished to know how colleges 
similar to Saint Francis classify them- 
selves and how this classification is re- 
flected in curricular offerings. The fol- 
lowing questionnaire was sent to one 
hundred colleges with an enrollment of 
less than seven hundred, all of which 
were accredited by the North Central 
Association. 

Of the one hundred questionnaires 
mailed to regionally accredited colleges, 
seventy-four were returned. Table I 
presents a classification of the colleges 
as to types. 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF COLLEGES 


Types Number 


Colleges identified as liberal arts col- 
leges by defmite statement in college 


bulletin 58 
Colleges identified as liberal arts col- 
leges indirectly in college bulletin 5 
Colleges identified as non-liberal arts 
college in college bulletin II 
Total 74 
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SAINT FRANCIS COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INDIANA 
APRIL 30, 1955 


Dear co-worker in Higher Education, 


We have been asked to make a study concerning the type of graduates from liberal-arts colleges. 
Would you kindly cooperate in our project by answering the following questions: 


1. Is your college designated in your bulletin or catalog as a liberal-arts college? 


a. directly, by a definite statement? Yes 
b. indirectly, by statement of aims? Yes 


No 
No 


2. Do you offer a liberal-arts curriculum only, excluding all vocational and professional preparation 


for a career? Yes______— No 


3. In addition to liberal arts and general education, do you offer teacher-preparatory and other 


terminal-occupational programs? Yes ____ No 


4. Kindly supply the number of graduates from various curricula for the period, 1950-1955. 


Secondary Ele- 


Pure 
Liberal Curricu- 
Arts si 


lum 


Curricu- 
lum 


Teaching mentary Nursing 
Education 


ei Pre- Social Oth Total 
sie Med. Work <r ots 
nology 


5. Name of college 


The figures of Table I are interest- 
ing indeed when compared with the 
data listed in Table II describing the 
curricula offerings of the seventy-four 
colleges. 


TABLE II 
CURRICULAR OFFERINGS OF SEVENTY-FouR 
COLLEGES 
Offerings Number 
Colleges offering liberal arts exclusively 7 
Colleges offering liberal arts and voca- 
tional preparation 65 
Colleges offering professional prepara- 
tion only 2 
Total 74 


The figures of Table II point to a 
great change in the traditional liberal 
arts curriculum. The data are substan- 
tiated bya six-year record of graduates 
from various curricula in these colleges. 

The figures of Table III reveal be- 
yond a doubt that the traditional 
liberal arts no longer hold the domi- 
nant position they once held in higher 
education. In all but seven colleges the 
liberal arts have felt the impact of vo- 
cational compulsion. The information 
listed in Table III was clarified, in 
many cases, by statements such as the 
following: 

Liberal arts in the precise meaning of that term 


is outdated. 
People no longer adhere to the medieval con- 
cept of liberal arts. 
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TABLE III 
GRADUATES FROM VARIOUS CURRICULA OF ForTy-SEVEN COLLEGES, 1950-195 Ge 


Second- Ele- 4 : ais, 
College Liberal ar mentary ; Med. re- ocia 
ete Arts Educa- Educa- Nursing Tech. Med. Work Other Total 
tion tion 

I 584 a = ae = as a ira 584 
2 1,187 = = a == = == a 1,187 
3 593 aa i ra ee a == = 593 
4 565 ae a7 a i a % me 565 
5 381 ss = a == = — a 381 
6 60 281 33 = — II 13 aS 308 
7 120 132 118 2 2 17 7 II 409 
8 224 = 134 == = == — 172 530 
9 78 119 87 =e ag ar se 3I 315 
10 337 = me I ay 53 FT ae 391 
II 193 I 20 = — — — — 214 
12 14 = = oa ae a a 350 364 
13 163 44 47 ar = = — _— 254 
14 231 138 28 gI 13 == = 56 557 
15 87 557 162 = 35 — 18 192 1,051 
16 113 7° 78 = = 19 == 13 293 
17 619 = 12 = = ae = 104 735 
18 407 84 43 == = 24 = — 558 
19 889 121 62 = aaa 21 = — 1,093 
20 3 93 47 93 Al me 34 95 406 
21 126 4I 45 4 4 ae = 87 307 
22 109 — 49 = 5 — — 4 204 
23 267 — = oe — = == 16 283 
24 74 I 45 46 7 ae 5 56 229 
25 646 229 == aaa = 17 = 129 1,021 
26 313 126 — _- —= =— = pies 437 
27 = 192 127 — — — = 319 
28 89 162 42 os I 4 =: = 298 
29 218 4 14 == er ry =e 88 320 
3° 145 ae 6 a a == —_— —_ I5I 
a5 71 16 20 — 2 a ees III 
32 484 5° 42 = — 29 — = 605 
33 276 23 52 117 — — — 202 670 
34 136 19 = sss — 17, 13 116 301 
35 636 36 32 6 3 =; 29 742 
36 133 82 a == 3 I 36 38 293 
37 850 <= = 7 = = — 215 1,072 
38 315 <a 113 = Sy 8 = 356 784 
39 = 206 68 — — — ee 548 822 
Ao 34 39 28 33 6 = — 140 
41 156 = 87 33 116 36 = $53 951 
42 247 I 7 54 5 aaa nail 23 337 
43 197 ad 249 = = eae Ee - 446 
44 262 _ 120 19 5 5 I 520 932 
45 42 24 79 22 8 -— 8 7 190 
46 46 209 128 164 38 I 42 64 692 
47 589 139 406 = 9 a 30 i 1,173 


Total eiehey | OPS 2,622 692 303 257 202 4,094 24,716 


* The remaining twenty-seven colleges are not listed because of incomplete or no data concerning 
the number of graduates from various curricula. 
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Students majoring in secondary education can 
meet all requirements of thé liberal arts cur- 
riculum. (The thought of this statement was 
expressed by eight additional colleges.) 

We adhere to the ideals of liberal arts but must 
prepare our students to make a living. 

Any vocational course, such as accounting, is 
strictly within the framework of liberal arts. 

We stress general education with occupational 
training. 

There is no distinction between liberal arts and 
secondary education or pre-med. 

All of our students take two years of liberal 
arts. 

Our liberal arts students may major in educa- 
tion, home economics, or music. 

Liberal arts students, to qualify for a teacher’s 
license, take one summer term in addition to 
the regular four-year program. 

It is not so much what we teach as how we 
teach to realize the values of the liberal arts. 

Liberal arts overlap with education and social 
work. 

The term liberal arts is open to interpretation. 

We operate a conservative liberal arts program. 

The term liberal arts depends on definition. 

Professional work is now a part of liberal arts. 

A liberal arts curriculum does provide prepara- 
tion for a career. 


Most of the above statements seem 
to have one common denominator— 
the great majority of educators in so- 
called liberal arts colleges seem to be- 
lieve that the ‘‘cultural” and the “‘prac- 
tical’ aims of higher education must 


be synthesized to meet the needs of 
present-day society. 

Results of the study: 

1. The conventual type of liberal arts college 
has radically changed to adapt itself to the 
needs of its students and contemporary so- 
ciety. 

2. The resulting type of college, in many in- 
stances, has retained its dignified name— 
“liberal arts college.” 


This identification seems justified 
only if the new college continues to 
realize the values of the liberal arts. 
These values are not of necessity the 
outcomes of a variety of curricula, 
majors, minors, and semester hours of 
credit, but rather the functions of the 
quality of instruction, of the knowl- 
edge, beliefs, and attitudes of college 
professors, and of the total college at- 
mosphere. 

Saint Francis’ present curriculum is 
a conservative example of the pattern 
of curricular organization observed in 
the majority of colleges in the present 
study. For that reason, the committee 
on purposes recommends, that the col- 
lege identify itself as a Catholic Insti- 
tution for the Higher Education of 
Women rather than as a Liberal Arts 
College. 


Commission on Research 
and Service 


Panel Discussions 


CHICAGO, MARCH 23, 1955 


DISCUSSIONS OF THIS CHARACTER have 
become a standard feature of the pro- 
gram of the Annual Meeting of the 
Association. All told, nineteen panels 
were set up for the sixtieth annual 
meeting which assembled in Chicago 
last year: one by the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities; six by the 
Commission on Secondary Schools; and 
twelve by the Commission on Re- 
search and Service. No recorders’ re- 
ports were received for publication 
from the first and second of the above 
Commissions, and three of the twelve 
are not available from the third. To 
round out, after a fashion, the coverage 
of this large array, the unreported 
topics are set down here: 


Commission on Colleges and Universities 


“What Are the Features and Implications of 
the Experimental Program Which Permits 


High School Students to Enter Colleges 
with Advanced Standing?” 


Commission on Secondary Schools 


“The Secondary School Principal and Contest 
Pressures” 

“The Principal Looks at the Athletic Program 
of the Secondary School” 

“The Experiences of the Pilot Schools in Using 
the Armed Forces and Your Life Plans’ 
Unit” 

“How Can a Secondary School Principal 
Recognize Problems and Identify Them as 
Such?” 

“The Library—the Laboratory of an Educa- 
tional Program” 

“Approaches to Racial Integration” 


Commission on Research and Service 


“Improved Programs for Students Who Are 
Non-academic Minded” 

“Improving Educational Opportunities for 
Early Adolescence (Grades 7, 8, 9)” 

“Flow Can Teachers Help in Solving the Prob- 
lem of the Teacher Shortage?” 


J. THEME: “How SHOULD HicH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PROGRAMS BE RE- 
EVALUATED DUE TO ANTICIPATED INCREASED ENROLLMENT?”’ 


Chairman: C. R. TEETER, Superintendent of Schools, Star City, Arkansas 

A. E. Burdick, Dean of State Teachers College, Arkansas 

Frank Fuller, Executive Officer of the Air Force Institute of Technology, Dayton, Ohio 

M. H. Russell, Superintendent of Schools, Crosset, Oklahoma 

H. C. Hand, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Recorder: Rev. William F. Kelley, S.J., Dean of the Creighton University College of Arts and Sciences 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Dr. HAND OPENED THE MEETING in 
the capacity of a resource person. As a 
premise he pointed to the constantly 
increasing number of persons living in 
the non-free world, and insisted that 
we in America must out-educate them. 
He presumed that some of the solutions 
proposed for mounting enrollments are 


completely -untenable, and that we 
must handle this real problem prac- 
tically. 

Using the data from the University 
of Illinois Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, he spelled out our national 
education problem in handling enroll- 
ment. ; 
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A. THE HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM 


1. The increasing birth rate will find Illinois in 
1959-60 with a 26 percent increase over to- 
day’s high school age group. By 1964-65 
there will be a 57 percent increase, and by 
1968-69, a 68 percent increase over the cur- 
rent year. To point out these figures another 
way, five years from now the normal class- 
room of 30 students would have 38 occu- 
pants; in ten years, there would be 46; and 
in fourteen years there would be 50 stu- 
dents. From another point of view, today’s 
high school of 200 will in five years have 
335; today’s high school of 750 will have 
1,250 students in five years. 

2. Catastrophic shortage of teachers. Alarm- 
ingly, in the last ten years the proportionate 
number of students in secondary school 
education work has decreased. More than 
that, there is a likelihood that the source of 
teachers is drying up at the high school 
level. Three studies were cited: 

a. In 1947, the New York study of 3,000 
seniors found only 6 percent interested 
in high school teaching. 

b. In 1951, the Kansas study by Cobb of 
1,000 seniors found only 8 per cent in- 
clined to teach. 

c. In 1950, the Oregon study by Nutting 
was similar. 

3. Shortage of facilities for high school instruc- 

tion. 

4. Probable increased attacks on the schools 
which will have larger classes, fewer teach- 
ers, less personal contact, and less efficient 
operation. 


B. THE COLLEGE PROBLEM 


1. The increase is sure, but it is smaller than 
the elementary increase for the next five 
years. These babies are already born; this 
is not an ideal projection: 

1956-60 there will be an increase of 18 per- 
cent over 1954-55 

1964-65 there will be an increase of 48 per- 
cent over 1954-55 

1969-70 there will be an increase of 87 per- 
cent over 1954-55 

1971-72 there will be an increase of 100 per- 
cent over 1954-55 

To put it another way, the college classroom 

which now handles 30 students must, in five 

years, take 35 students; in ten years, 45 

students; in fifteen years, 55 students; in 

seventeen years, 60 students. In other 

words, a college of 750 students today 

should be prepared to take care of 1,500 

students in 1971. 

2. Impending serious shortage of professors. 

3. Impending shortage of physical resources. 

4. Impending shortage of student housing. 
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C. POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


1. As regards teachers and professors, raising 
salary alone will not solve the problem. We 
must get enough of the right people into 
college and graduate school. In our high 
schools, only one-half of the top fifth plan 
to go, or actually go to college. This means 
that about 1,400,000 students, probably 
from the less privileged economic group, do 
not put themselves in a position where they 
could be available for teaching. It is our 
duty to pursue the five following steps: 

a. Stimulate in high school these bright 
ones who are on the verge of dropping 
out. 

b. Provide more vocational educational 
guidance. We might even impress upon 
them the moral obligation from God to 
serve society. 

c. Get these lower income students into 
more extra-curricular activities. 

d. Try to eliminate the hidden costs of the 
typical high school, as demonstrated by 
the Wisconsin study. 

e. Help the parents of this wasted group 
change their ideas toward the worth of 
education. 

2. On the college level we should spend our- 
selves: 

a. To recruit this bright top one-fifth of the 
penurious high school students. 

b. Sharpen our guidance and counseling, 
especially in the lower division. 

c. Plan more flexibility for good students. 

d. Search out stipends and scholarships for 
these excellent students. 


Dr. Fuller of the Air Force recom- 
mended wide knowledge of Dr. Ronald 
Thompson’s study of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
entitled ‘‘The Impending Tidal Wave 
of Students,” 1954. The slides and tape 
recordings to accompany this booklet 
were said to be available for $12.50. 

The remark was made that Dr. 
Stinnett had mentioned in St. Louis 
that only 200 teachers of physics and 
600 teachers of chemistry are currently 
preparing themselves. All the profes- 
sions are rather panicky in scrambling 
for the best applicants. The suggestion 
was made that we use apprentice 
teachers to spread the good teachers as 
widely as possible, just as we use dental 
assistants, nurses, and medical tech- 
nicians, 
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Father Kammer, of De Paul Univer- 
sity, injected the thought that we 
should not become panicky ourselves 
by any report of future enrollments; 
there are five diverse reports for Illi- 
nois, all based upon the same real fig- 
ures of children already born, and 
there is a discrepancy of around 
100,000 persons, depending upon the 
purpose of the particular report. Great 
discrepancies arise because we are talk- 
ing now about “Total Enrollment,” 
and again about “Full-Time Equiva- 
lents.” We must, another remarked, 
increase the efficiency of the teachers’ 
work. Possibly because of the influence 
of the Association of American Law 
Schools, the Association of College 
Schools of Business, and similar or- 
ganizations, and because of the exces- 
sive committee work, which duplicates 
the work of the administration, the 
good teachers are not permitted to deal 
with as many students as they well 
might. 

The question was asked as to how 
Russia secured these students against 
whom we were competing, and how 
she was financing their education. It 
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was pointed out that a “Russian En- 
gineer” was far different from an 
“American Engineer.” It was felt 
that much more was connoted by 
American engineering training. A 
healthy skepticism was voiced about the 
Russian statistics which, it was felt, 
did not merit any more credence than 
the other reports which escape from 
that country. 

One voice from the floor suggested 
that we study carefully the use of 
church facilities in our search for class- 
rooms. Many of these facilities lie dor- 
mant from Monday morning to Friday 
afternoon, and might well be rented 
for educational buildings. This is ac- 
tually being done in Ohio. 

Another urged that we retain some 
of our seventy year old teachers, who 
often are much more capable than be- 
ginners. 

The meeting ended on a note of 
caution from the floor that we should 
not be too critical of those schools who 
will stress “selectivity.” The speaker 
felt that we should not let statistics or 
logistics be our only criteria in plan- 
ning an educational program. 


II. THEeme: ‘SARE STUDENT PERSONNEL PROBLEMS KEEPING PACE WITH 
CURRENT EDUCATIONAL TRENDS?” 


Chairman: Ropert H. PirumMeEr, Director of Guidance and Counseling, Flint Junior College, Flint, 


Michigan 


B. L. Dodds, Dean, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

B. K. Trippett, Dean of Men, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana 

Floyd Cummings, Director of Guidance, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 

S. A. Hamrin, Professor of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Elizabeth Wilson, Professor of Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Harlan C. Koch, Assistant Dean, Graduate School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Florence Thompson, Assistant Dean of Women, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
R. Nelson Snider, Principal, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Elden A. Bond, Assistant Superintendent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin — 

Recorder: C. L. Fox, Principal, Senior High School, Springfield, Ohio 


A. “WHAT ATTITUDES SHOULD SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES HAVE 
ABOUT SCHOLARSHIPS?” 


CERTAINLY BOTH THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS and the colleges should not 


only be concerned about scholarships 
but should be working more coopera- 
tively in joint programs for more effec- 
tive results. There is no question but 
that the man power demands of this 
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country in the years ahead make it im- 
perative that we provide educational 
opportunities for as large a proportion 
of our able youth as is possible. The 
evidence has indicated that a very 
substantial percentage of the top half 
of our high school graduating classes 
do not continue their education. This is 
a waste of human resources which we 
cannot afford in the years ahead with 
our need for people in all the profes- 
sions, for scientists and all of the re- 
lated fields demanding education be- 
yond high school. There are at present 
many indications of recognition of 
need to provide a larger number of 
substantial scholarships to encourage 
attendance of more able high school 
graduates. The interest of certain large 
corporations in providing funds for 
scholarships is a very encouraging 
trend. Also, numerous colleges report 
increased scholarship aid that is being 
obtained through annual alumni giv- 
ing. 

A poll of the discussion group showed 
that a majority of the high schools 
represented have discontinued an- 
nouncing scholarship and honor awards 
at graduation exercises. 


B. “HOW CAN THE STUDENT PERSON= 
NEL PROGRAM ASSIST YOUTH WITH 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
ARMED FORCES?” 


The new guidance study on military 
service entitled ‘Your Life Plans and 
the Armed Forces” will be a valuable 
aid in helping youth to acquire infor- 
mation about the armed forces. It is 
recommended that the book be made 
the basis for a six-weeks course. This 
may be supplemented by using speak- 
ers from the armed forces and by pro- 
viding an appropriate shelf of books 
and pamphlets both in the library and 
in the guidance office. 

The counselor preferably should be 
a veteran. He may well suggest to 
other departments techniques which 
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will help the students to bridge the gap 
between school and the armed forces. 
It is extremely valuable for a boy to 
have tentative educational and voca- 
tional plans before going into the serv- 
ice. 


c. “TRENDS IN THE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN GUIDANCE, FACULTY AND 
THE CURRICULUM”’ 


Curriculum workers and guidance 
workers—teachers are included in both 
categories—must constantly strive to 
coordinate their efforts. Contemporary 
evidence that theory and practice are 
moving to such coordination is pro- 
vided by the 1955 yearbook of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, titled, ‘‘Guidance 
in the Curriculum.” It plays up the 
role of the teacher in guidance, but also 
recognizes the place of specialized per- 
sonnel, since problems are bound to 
arise which should be referred else- 
where by the teacher. 


D. “HOW SHOULD THE STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL PROGRAM COPE WITH 
INCREASED SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

OF STUDENTS?” 


A school should attempt to realize 
two objectives in providing an ac- 
tivity program: first, the constructive 
use of leisure time and second, provi- 
sion for additional learning situations. 

If the social activities outside the 
school are providing a good use of 
leisure time, certainly the school should 
not feel bad, for one of the goals which 
the school has set up is being met. The 
same reasoning would apply to the 
second basic reason for the school’s 
extra-curricular program. 

If the activities of the students out- 
side the school are undesirable, then 
the guidance functions of the school 
must come into play, to advise, guide, 
and direct, and if necessary, the voice 
of the administration may be used to 
call attention to regulations. In some 
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instances of coping with undesirable 
outside social activities, the school can 
be successful by making its own pro- 
gram more attractive, by securing the 
support and leadership of the out- 
standing members, patrons of the 
school, to draw the erring ones back 
into the right path. 


E. ‘WHAT ARE THE TRENDS OF STU- 
DENTS WORKING WHILE 
ATTENDING SCHOOL?”’ 


A majority of the schools represented 
at the meeting indicated that a con- 
siderable portion of their seniors were 
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working part time. Employment and 
security are important to youth and 
they will attempt to find this by leav- 
ing school unless the school helps to 
supply this felt need. In many cases 
part time work has a tendency to keep 
students in school. 

A work-experience program is effec- 
tive since it does stress good work 
habits, a pleasing personality, ability 
to take criticism and obedience to 
authority. If education prepares youth 
for future everyday living, then work 
experience is education. 


Ill. Toeme: ‘WHat ARE SOME OF THE UNIOUE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
LIBRARIES IN NoRTH CENTRAL SCHOOLS?”’ 


Chairman: EuGENE H. Witson, Acting Dean of the Faculties, University of Colorado, Boulder’ 


Colorado 


Ruth M. Ersted, Supervisor of School Libraries, State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Floyd Farmer, Principal, West High School, Wichita, Kansas 

Alice Lohrer, Assistant Professor, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Mary Helen Mahar, Executive Secretary, American Association of School Librarians, Chicago, 


Illinois 


Louise Rees, Director of Library Services, State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 
Recorder: Wynand Wichers, Vice President, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


THE FIRST SPEAKER was Miss Louise 
Rees, Director of Library Services, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Michigan, who answered the question 
as to how the library staff can work 
with teachers in a more effective use of 
the library. The staff can work with the 
teacher both indirectly and directly. 
Indirectly through the administrator 
by encouraging him to allow sufficient 
time for the staff to work with the 
teacher, by giving faculty status to the 
librarians and by protecting the li- 
brarian from time-consuming super- 
visory and clerical work. The staff can 
also work through the student by build- 
ing a favorable climate opinion to the 
library, by simplifying procedures and 
by providing attractive library quar- 
ters. Parents can be approached 
through the PTA and similar groups in 
special library projects. Much more 


can be done directly in working with 
the teacher by being friendly, making 
materials easily accessible, by keeping 
teachers informed and requesting their 
help in the selection of materials. 

Miss Alice Lohrer, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, University of Illinois, spoke on 
the question as to whether or not school 
librarians should be responsible for 
audiovisual materials. Her answer was 
yes. Very briefly she developed the 
growth of the new concept; namely, 
that the role of the library is to serv- 
ice all types of materials used in a 
school program. The trend is in the 
direction of an integrated program of 
library services for all teaching mate- 
rials under the supervision of the 
librarian. These do not necessarily have 
to be located in one and the same place. 
There are obvious advantages of such 
integration, such as avoiding un- 
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necessary duplication, the unwise pur- 
chase of materials unsuited to the 
needs of the pupils and especially in 
eliminating unnecessary duplication of 
expensive materials scattered through- 
out the school. She also stressed the 
importance of freeing the librarian 
from time-consuming duties which can 
easily be done by clerical or student 
help. 

Miss Mary Helen Mahar, Executive 
Secretary, American Association of 
School Librarians, Illinois, spoke about 
personnel problems confronting school 
libraries. There is the problem of a 
shortage of trained school librarians. 
This is closely tied to the problem of 
teacher shortage in all areas—a prob- 
lem which must be met by more 
adequate recruitment methods and 
materials. The second problem is the 
insufficient supply of professional and 
clerical assistants. This calls for more 
positive and concerted efforts to inter- 
pret the function of the library to the 
administration and school boards. One 
of the more hopeful signs is that vari- 
ous associations are setting standards, 
not only for the professional librarian 
but also for clerical assistants. It ap- 
pears that in most libraries the devel- 
opment of a more advanced concept of 
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the school library was delayed because 
of heavy nonprofessional duties laid 
upon the librarian and especially by the 
lack of clerical assistants. She also 
pointed out the great need for more in- 
service training, increased supervisory 
service from supervisors and further 
study on the graduate level. 

The last speaker was Mr. Floyd 
Farmer, Principal, West High School, 
Wichita, Kansas, who discussed prob- 
lems which prevent or hinder the 
effective use of the library. After 
discussing some general problems, he 
listed eleven specific problems, among 
which are the following: 

a. That library rooms and equipment are often 

ineffective for a variety of reasons. 

b. That staff must be adequately trained and 

alert. 

c. All materials must be circulated from the 

library. 
. Get the teacher to use the library. 
. Enough financing to meet the standards. 
That students do not know how to study. 
. How to relieve the librarian of duties which 
are not professional. 


Q 
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In the general discussion period, the 
chairman called on Mr. Paul Young of 
the York Community High School, 
who discussed the new library building 
just completed and how carefully all 
library services have been integrated. 


IV. Tueme: “Wuat Is Bemnc DonE IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PROGRAMS TO IMPROVE READING?” 


Chairman: RussEtt CosPer, Chairman, Developmental Reading, Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Indiana 


James I. Brown, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Owen Horsman, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

Elizabeth A. Simpson, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 

Recorder: Charles Semler, Principal, Senior High School, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


THE PANEL DIRECTED ITS ATTENTION to 
two phases of the reading program; 
the developmental designed to teach 
all children to read and the remedial 
to help those who do not acquire 
adequate skills in the developmental 
program. It was pointed out that in 


the developmental program every 
teacher has a responsibility to improve 
reading skills under the leadership of 
English teachers. The remedial pro- 
gram requires the services of special 
teachers. 

Many suggestions were made which 
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would aid in the development of an 
effective reading program. Among 
these were the following: 


a. A recognition of the great differences in 

reading ability. 

b. Difficulties in text material should be an- 

ticipated and assistance given. 

c. Things which students are asked to read 

should be made useful to them. 

d. There should be “teacher readiness” to 

teach reading. 

e. Administrators should initiate, foster and 
support programs. 

Various devices to implement and adminis- 
ter programs should be considered; i.e., it 
may be voluntary or compulsory; it may 
be centered in English department, in the 
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library or made the responsibility of all 
teachers. All students may be included or 
only poor readers, credit may or may not 
be given. All these things must be de- 
cided on the basis of objectives and local 
conditions. 

g. Students must be taught to read deeply, 
broadly, accurately and with appropriate 
speed. 

h. It is easier to increase speed and compre- 
hension than vocabulary. 

i. Our good readers are reading better than 
ever before but our poor readers will 
probably be the future critics of our edu- 
cational program. 

j. Proper evaluation is necessary to guide and 
determine the scope and direction of the 
program. 


V, THEME: “‘WHITHER GENERAL EDUCATION IN 1955?” 


Chairman: Sam Gates, Director of Laboratory School, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 


Colorado 


W. L. Paxson, Principal, McKinley High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Roy Hinderman, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado 

James G. Rice, Dean of Instruction, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

C. Von Eschen, Chairman, Department of Education, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 
Recorder: Neil M. Wherry, Principal, Lawrence High School, Lawrence, Kansas 


THE CURRENT OBJECTIVES of general 
education are an outgrowth of the 
“Seven Cardinal Principles” and the 
“Ten Imperative Needs” of secondary 
education. 

We need to select the changes in 
curriculum planning that have provided 
a better understanding of youth in our 
schools, to promote a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the needs of youth and to en- 
courage others to share youths’ ex- 
periences to help them meet life’s 
problems. Another objective is to im- 
prove instructional practices and atti- 
tudes in the pre-service and in-service 
training of teachers. 

“College-bound”’ students should be 
provided with general education but 
they should be also prepared for in- 
dependent study and life. 

Industry and business are little 
interested in technical vocational train- 
ing but greatly interested in the 
development of traits of honesty, 


abilities to read and speak the English 
language, simple arithmetic computa- 
tion ability, interests in community 
and home life, knowledge of simple 
science and abilities to get along with 
people. 

Secondary schools are providing 
broad programs of instruction to bring 
about mental, physical, emotional and 
social growth and development. Im- 
proved teaching techniques and se- 
quential curriculum construction may 
be used to improve instruction. Con- 
tinuous planning by building instruc- 
tion committees, by teachers and 
parents, by teachers and by teachers 
and pupils helps reach objectives. 

The program must be_ balanced 
between subject-matter learnings and 
the problem-solving approach. 

K-12 courses provide articulation in 
such subject fields as English, Mathe- 
matics, Social Studies and Health. 
Research and evaluation, tempered by 
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current practice and local determina- 
tion, are the bases of curriculum con- 
struction. 

A broadened base of instructional 
materials helps. Several texts should be 
used in a class, the use of many supple- 
mentary materials is desirable. 
Libraries should be enlarged and class- 
room libraries developed. 

What are colleges doing about 
“General Education” today? 


a. A reaction against over-specialization has 
given rise to an emphasis on spread, to the 
concept of education for passing on our 
common heritage, to the concept of educa- 
tion for citizenship, to the concept of educa- 
tion for life tasks, not only professional 
needs. 

b. A reaction against the elective system has 
given rise to the core curricula, distribution 
requirements, the designation of the first two 
years of college as the general college, etc. 

c. A reaction against an education suitable for 
only a small percentage of a population and 
the resulting drop-outs early in college has 
led to attempts to develop courses and 
teaching methods which would meet the 
student at his own level of development, 
interests and needs, irrespective of his pro- 
fessional plans: 

d. A reaction against deeply entrenched de- 
partmentalism has led to the development 
of integrated courses which cut across de- 
partmental lines. For example, courses in 
General Humanities, courses in contempo- 
rary social issues, courses in American civil- 
ization were developed. 

e. A reaction against an “ivory tower” con- 
ception of education has led to greater em- 
phasis on functionalism, practicality, 
courses for vocational exploration. 


Specific mention was made of the 
development of college courses built 
around ideas, such as ideas of good and 
evil in Western Literature. 

It was pointed out that the ‘‘General 
Education” movement has stimulated 
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college self-study. Individual faculty 
members have been generally concerned 
with their own particular area or sub- 
ject and have not thought carefully 
college-wide about educational plan- 
ning. The general education movement 
has extended the horizon through self- 
study. 

Faculties have been stimulated to be 
more articulate concerning the purposes 
of education. This has resulted in an 
attempt to “spell” out more specifically 
what is the educated man—not in 
terms of generalities or subject matter, 
but in terms of behavior. 

This behavioral description of the 
educated man has led to the considera- 
tion of the means whereby these goals 
can be reached. This has resulted in a 
study of the curriculum—involving 
course organization, requirements for 
graduation, integration, etc. This has 
led to consideration of course organiza- 
tion and of instructional procedures 
aimed specifically at realizing the pre- 
determined goals. 

“General Education” has revitalized 
college instruction. 

Random expressions from the floor: 
“‘General Education” should encourage 
individual patterns, we want to develop 
individuals. ... One of the goals is a 
behavior pattern for thinking critically 
... the movement gave rise to evalua- 
tive techniques. ... We teach widely 
useful basic facts and useful principles. 
... We get instruction in broad com- 
prehensive courses covering inter-re- 
lated subjects fields. ... It encourages 
critical thinking on the part of students 
rather than just giving back what the 
teacher said. 
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VI. Tueme: “WHat ARE THE FEATURES AND IMPLICATIONS OF THE EX- 
PERIMENTAL PROGRAM WuicH PERMITS HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TO 
ENTER COLLEGES WITH ADVANCED STANDING?” 


Chairman: EUGENE YOuNGERT, Superintendent, Oak Park and River Forest High School, Oak Park, 


Illinois 


Gordon Keith Chalmers, President, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 

Frank R. Kille, Dean, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 

Lloyd S. Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 

Recorder: Byron L. Westfall, Professor of Education, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 


Indiana 


IT IS OFTEN SAID that schools are spend- 
ing too much time and effort on the less 
gifted. Since in a democracy the bal- 
ance of power is likely to be held by 
those who do not shine intellectually, 
the education of that segment of the 
population must not be neglected. It is 
also the job of the school, however, to 
take care of the gifted, since a democ- 
racy needs educated and able leaders 
perhaps more than does any other form 
of government. One attempt to stim- 
ulate and help the competent high 
school student has become widely 
known as the Kenyon plan. This 
project has been financed by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 
It provides that certain high schools 
may offer to selected pupils courses for 
which college credit or advanced 
standing in college may be given. 


Gordon Keith Chalmers—Probably 
all of the old American colleges were 
founded to provide education for 
ambitious young men of genuine 
scholastic aptitude. By 1900 both the 
old institutions and the new had added 
to this historic purpose the effort to 
increase as rapidly as possible the total 
number of American young people in 
college. As time went on efforts to in- 
crease the total number frequently 
conflicted with efforts to bring into 
college the ambitious students of high 
aptitude. Ambitious students of high 
aptitude found that they did not need 
to stretch themselves in school. The 
general result was that by 1950 the 


whole level of college entrance had been 
reduced seriously below the potential- 
ities for instruction and the potential- 
ities for scientific and scholarly ac- 
complishment of a considerable num- 
ber of secondary schools and a con- 
siderable number of boys and girls. All 
great colleges have been striving for a 
few decades to be genuinely national. 
To do this, it was necessary for them to 
establish their minimum entrance re- 
quirement at the lowest common level 
of secondary-school preparation. Prob- 
ably this important social and geo- 
graphical fact has much to do with the 
progressive abandonment of accom- 
plishment as a basis for college en- 
trance, in favor of mere aptitude, 
whether impressively cultivated or not. 
In this half-century, American ed- 
ucation has made enormous social and 
political gains. But for years, many 
scholars and scientists as well as 
school and college administrators have 
been aware that these social gains have 
been made at very great cost to the 
genuine intellectual and moral ac- 
complishment of the normally able 
young people of the country. 
Numerous schemes have been pro- 
posed to make American education 
more efficient. Efficiency here is con- 
sidered in terms of energy, time, and 
worthiness of scientific and scholarly 
pursuits. This extravagant and danger- 
ously rich country of ours has been 
most extravagant of all in its wastage 
of human potential on the scientific, 
scholarly, and critical side of our life, 
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The second World War and the awful 
facts of a divided world have forced 
upon us many serious efforts to reduce 
this wastage and to use our potentiality 
of mind and will power more effectively 
not only for the national welfare, but 
also for national security. 

The School and College Study is a 
small and limited effort to deal with the 
tempo of studies of the very small 
group of potentially strong students 
who have had the great good fortune to 
attend strong or potentially strong 
secondary schools, whether independ- 
ent or public. It is not an effort to 
revise the philosophy of education nor 
to revise the structure of schools and 
colleges, but rather to make available 
to ambitious and promising school 
students and to strong schools an op- 
portunity which the leveling process of 
college admissions has denied to them 
for the past thirty years or so. 

In the years before 1910, when each 
school tended to send most of its 
students to but two or three colleges, 
and when college entrance was fre- 
quently based upon examinations set 
by each college and written by the 
candidates for entrance to that college 
only, the young man so well prepared 
that he was ready for sophomore work 
was welcomed into the sophomore class 
and permitted to earn his degree in 
three years. During the early discus- 
sions of the School and College Study, 
President James Phinney Baxter III, 
of Williams College, asked the ques- 
tion: ‘At what point in history did every 
freshman become equal in the sight of 
God and of the Treasurer’s office?” 

The School and College Study is a 
joint effort of twelve colleges, now 
joined by several others, and of, at 
present, about forty secondary schools, 
to discover a common standard and 
practice by which schools may be 
encouraged to offer some college- 
freshman-level instruction to selected 
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and high powered secondary-school 
students and by which colleges may 
treat that college-level work much as 
they now treat transfer credit from one 
institution of higher education into 
another. The colleges originally invited 
into the Study by Kenyon are Bowdoin, 
Brown, Carleton, Haverford, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Mid- 
dlebury, Swarthmore, Wabash, Wes- 
leyan, and Williams. Oberlin was added 
to make the original twelve; subse- 
quently Northwestern, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Harvard voted 
the plan. Several other institutions 
have been paying very careful atten- 
tion to the Study and have received 
students who were graduated from the 
courses last June. 

The School and College Study of 
Admission with Advanced Standing is 
an effort to ameliorate the situation 
produced by the leveling downward of 
college admission. It has been devel- 
oped in full recognition of the impor- 
tant political and social reasons why 
the leveling downward has occurred 
and is an effort not to disturb the 
important social gains produced by 
that reduction of academic standards. 
The School and College Study ob- 
serves, however, the very important 
social losses occasioned by the down- 
ward leveling, and if as years go on the 
practices which grow out of the Study 
prove workable and of value, we of the 
Study hope that some of those losses 
will be made up in the more energetic 
and mature work in secondary school 
of the strong students who are able to 
go more deeply into the great central 
subjects of a liberal education than the 
low minimum requirements of college 
entrance now lead them to do. 

The twelve colleges which have 
conducted the Study hold in common 
several assumptions concerning a 
liberal education in the liberal arts and 
sciences. On the whole they have 
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eschewed core curricula and general 
education. They set out to study the 
possibility of a series of treaties 
amongst the faculties of the twelve 
colleges based on rather extensive 
description of courses of work in the 
eleven central subjects of the freshman 
course in a college of the liberal arts 
and sciences and in the freshman 
course at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Administrators and 
teachers in about sixteen secondary 
schools cooperated with us. In all, 130 
school and college teachers and ad- 
ministrators worked on committees to 
produce the report published in Jan- 
uary, 1954, entitled “College Admis- 
sion with Advanced Standing” and 
containing the bases of agreement 
amongst the twelve college faculties. 
These agreements were voted in- 
dependently and without qualification 
by all of the twelve sovereign faculties. 
The votes meant that the faculties 
would agree to consider for advanced 
credit on admission or at some point 
in the college career of the student 
evidence of college-freshman-level work 
having been accomplished before en- 
trance into college. The basic evidence 
in all but one subject, History, is a 
standard examination prepared by our 
examining committees and graded by 
them. Other evidence consists of the 
school record and of papers, laboratory 
reports, and other accomplishments of 
students at school. The examination 
blue-books, graded by the examiners, 
are sent on to the colleges. 

Last year sixteen schools gave special 
college-freshman-level courses to the 
402 candidates who were examined by 
the Study. These candidates wrote 960 
papers (some writing as many as three, 
one or two as many as four, several 
writing but one examination). This 
academic year thirty-eight or thirty- 
nine schools are preparing about twice 
as many students who will write about 
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twice as many papers. The cost of the 
Study has been paid by grants totalling 
$299,000 by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education to Kenyon College. 
Its success is due in large measure to the 
able leadérship of the Executive Direc- 
tor, Dr. William Cornog, Principal of 
the Central High School in Philadel- 
phia. 

Next October the whole plan will be 
handed over to the College Entrance 
Examination Board, which has already 
accepted responsibility for it and has 
taken over much of the personnel of our 
examining committees and of our 
groups concerned with the advice to 
schools and the cultivation of the new 
courses. 

Of the 402 boys and girls who took 
the examinations last May, 146 are 
enrolled in colleges of the Study, in- 
cluding Harvard. Fifty-two of these 
have already received advanced credit, 
and over 50 others, perhaps as many as 
eighty, are eligible for advanced credit 
to be determined later in their college 
careers. Twenty-six students have 
received advanced credit at colleges 
outside of the Study; 132 have received 
advanced placement but not advanced 
credit (of these some may later receive 
advanced credit). Probably 140 of the 
402 did not ask for advanced credit. 

One of the most important activities 
of the Study has been the extensive 
discussion of the aims, nature, and con- 
tent of college-freshman-level work in 
Latin, French, Spanish, German, Eng- 
lish composition, English literature, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, and history on the part of a few 
hundred school and college teachers of 
these subjects. The center of their work 
has been the subject-matter committees 
which produced the first report on the 
content of the proposed courses, and 
the examining committees which grew 
out of the subject-matter committees. 
These reports will be subject to con- 
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stant revision, as will the examinations. 
Last year conferences of School and 
College Study Teachers of Chemistry, 
Biology, and History were held at Ken- 
yon, Wabash, and Williams. Smaller 
conferences concerning other subjects 
were also held. This summer, there will 
be conferences concerning all of the sub- 
jects of the Study as follows: at Har- 
vard, Latin and German; as Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Physics; 
at Oberlin, Chemistry; at Brown, French 
and Spanish; at Williams, Mathemat- 
ics; at Bowdoin, English Composition 
and English Literature; and at Kenyon 
English Composition and English 
Literature; at Wesleyan, History; at 
Exeter, Administrators; and at Wa- 
bash, Biology. 

Two important by-products of the 
Study may be emerging. One is the 
concentration of the work of ambitious 
and able students upon what might be 
called the grammar and arithmetic of a 
liberal education. This may prove im- 
portant indeed, in view of the general 
dilution and dispersion of secondary 
and college education which has been 
produced by the general education 
movements, which on the whole has 
tended to invite immature though 
sometimes brilliant students to consider 
the great generalities of learning long 
before they have mastered the ele- 
mentary facts of human experience or 
of the natural world which gives mean- 
ing to the generalities. 

In the second place, it is conceivable 
that the establishment of honors work 
in schools in the form of the college- 
freshman-level courses which are now 
being taught and developed will have 
some effect upon the general intensity 
and tempor of work of students not in 
the honors courses. This already has 
been evident in such schools as the 
Newton High School in Newton, 
Massachusetts, and in several others. 
About forty years ago the leading 
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American colleges undertook honors 
work for juniors and seniors, on a 
program patterned on the final honors 
schools of Oxford and Cambridge and 
especially developed and publicized in 
this country by Swarthmore College. 
Over the years honors work in colleges 
has had a profound effect upon the 
work of pass men. It is conceivable 
that honors work in secondary school 
along the lines developed by the school 
and college teachers of the School and 
College Study may have a similar effect 
upon the work of all students in the 
schools where the honors sections are 
offered. 

It cannot be repeated too often that 
the Study has very exacting standards. 
Only very strong secondary schools 
should undertake it. In those secondary 
schools, only really strong students 
should be invited to attempt the 
courses and the examinations. 

Finally, it is important to distinguish 
between the School and College Study, 
which is essentially the development of 
a new set of college-freshman-level 
courses in secondary school, from an 
old habit of some institutions of grant- 
ing proficiency credit. In some instances 
the award of proficiency credit amounts 
to no more than saying that if you do 
college-entrance work well you may be 
regarded as having done something 
more than college-entrance work, 
namely college work. The School and 
College Study has endeavored to keep 
itself utterly free from that practice 
and has developed, instead, a wholly 
new set of courses, even in the schools 
where for many years honors sections 
of certain courses have been taught at 
a very high level. It has been discovered 
that those courses are not extensive 
enough nor sometimes deep enough to 
qualify as  college-freshman-level 
courses, and in order to prepare 
students for the School and College 
Study Examinations, it has been 
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necessary for the courses to be revised 
in content as well as in intensity in 
order to bring them to the point where 
they can be treated for what amounts 
to transfer credit in college. 


Lloyd S. Michael—This discussion is 
concerned with one experimental pro- 
gram in an effort to give more attention 
to the education of the more able 
pupils. Some background seems essen- 
tial to an understanding of this par- 
ticular program. 

Let us first consider the role of the 
comprehensive high school. The sec- 
ondary school membership of this 
organization is made up largely of this 
type of school. Most of the colleges 
receive the greater part of their stu- 
dents from such schools. The compre- 
hensive high school is concerned with 
the education of all youth, even though 
there may be more than one high 
school in a community. In carrying 
out the aims of the secondary school, we 
as administrators are committed to a 
philosophy that the education of no 
one segment of the school population 
shall be at the expense of another seg- 
ment, 

However, there is a growing belief 
that in too many schools our talented 
youth are being discriminated against 
in a number of ways. Although much 
attention is being given to the educa- 
tion of exceptional children, in most 
cases this means only handicapped 
children. The special group most often 
neglected is the superior group. As 
Richard Boyd Ballou says in a recent 
article, “Equality of opportunity must 
not be confused with identical oppor- 
tunity. Public education must see that 
opportunities, to be equal in quality, 
must be different in kind for different 
individuals of widely different capac- 
ities and interests. It is imperative that 
we construe education as the process of 
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encouraging the fulfillment of in- 
dividual potentiality rather than the 
attainment of some mythical average 
for all.”! One senses in secondary 
education circles a growing interest 
and concern for an improved program 
for our talented youth. 

There is some confusion as to 
terminology. In some studies “gifted 
pupils” have been considered as those 
in the upper one or two per cent in 
intellectual ability. In schools we may 
talk of the superior achievement in 
any socially valuable and self rewarding 
area of human endeavor. It should be 
thought of as more than academic 
ability and possibly might concern 
as much as twenty-five per cent of the 
typical student body. 

The School and College Study of 
Admission with Advanced Standing 
has been the subject of considerable 
confusion, resulting in opposition from 
some secondary school administrators. 
The plan has sometimes been confused 
with plans to send high school students 
to college before high school gradua- 
tion. The basic tenets upon which the 
program is based, however, are first, 
that the best place for a school boy or 
girl is in school and not in college and 
second, that the best teachers of 
seventeen-year-olds are as likely to be 
found in schools as in universities. 

My own impressions, as a secondary 
school representative on the central 
committee of this study are that the 
college members at all times have 
shown a willingness and readiness to 
understand the position of the 
secondary school and its problems. It 
has given the secondary school and 
college people an opportunity to work 
together. There has been no effort on 
the part of the college group to control 


1 Richard Boyd Ballou, “Critical Cross- 
roads.’’ Teachers College Journal, LVI, (March, 
1955), 310. 
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the curriculum of the secondary school. 
And after working with the college 
group I can see that the system of 
examinations provided in the plan is 
justified. 

As a high school administrator whose 
school has been one of the pilot schools 
I have become aware of several prob- 
lems. In some cases, the school may 
be accused of not being democratic or 
not providing equality of opportunity 
if certain advanced classes are open 
only to superior students. There may be 
some staff resistance to the program if 
no staff members are added to take 
care of the additional work. To be 
successful, these special college level 
classes should be limited to fifteen or 
twenty students each. Another problem 
is the availability of student enroll- 
ments, The college level classes prob- 
ably should be limited to perhaps 5 or 
ro per cent of the senior class or from a 
quarter to a third of the college bound 
pupils. 

The relatively small number of 
colleges participating, the nature of the 
experimental program, and resistance 
of many seniors to extra work make 
additional problems. Financial factors 
include the need for smaller classes, 
more time for teachers to prepare 
courses, and more expenditures for 
instructional materials. 

The program is one of enrichment 
rather than acceleration of pupils. 
Representative comments of graduates 
include the following ones: 


From a girl at an eastern girls’ college: ‘“Eng- 
lish CL has helped me in many ways. First, it 
“toughened” me, so to speak, for college courses 
that have many lengthy assignments. Thus I 
learned better to budget my time.” 

From another girl in the same institution: “TI 
feel much better prepared in my French course 
this year, and I am very glad I took CL French 
last year. If I had it to do over again, I would 
take CL history.” 

From a girl at a mid-western university: “My 
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courses prepared me for the long range college 
reading assignments. They also prepared me to 
do work on my own without the teacher’s aid.” 

From a boy at a mid-western state university: 
“T find that my math course now is conducted 
basically the same way as my high school CL 
course, which was very good in developing a col- 
lege work attitude.” 

From a boy at an eastern liberal arts college: 
“They have prepared me for the college material 
and method of study so that I am leading my 
classes in math and physics.” 

From a girl at a western university: ‘Let me 
count the ways! They taught me a high standard 
of workmanship, how to plan my time, how much 
work I could carry at one time, how to express 
myself better, and how to think more clearly. I 
think the whole program is marvelous for sin- 
cerely interested students.” 


The country needs these talented 
youth and yet the mortality rate is very 
high. As President Griswold says in a 
recent article in the Saturday Review 
of Literature, “‘While one-half of the 
nations’ youth finishes high school and 
a fifth (of the whole) goes to some form 
of higher education, this group includes 
less than half of those best qualified for 
such education. Of the top quarter in 
intellectual ability, twenty per cent do 
not continue for financial reasons, 
and forty per cent—a_ proportion 
exactly equal to that which does 
continue—for lack of motivation.”? 


Frank R. Kille—I shall try to tell 
you about the impact of this program 
on one college faculty. Nothing in 
this plan is affecting the policy of the 
college as far as admission is concerned. 
The results of the examinations and the 
information concerning these students 
usually come in soon after they have 
arrived on the campus. The effect of 
the plan on a student’s academic pro- 
gram in the college depends upon which 
department is cor.cerned. For example, 


1 A. Whitney Griswold, ‘‘The Free Economy of 
Students.” Saturday Review of Literature, 
XXXVI, (March 27, 1954), 8. 
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a student can be given credit for 
English composition and be placed in 
the sophomore English literature class. 
In French a student may be given ad- 
vanced standing to the junior year 
but with no credit. (He does, however, 
eventually gain elective hours.) In 
the history department a_ student 
may be given credit for his high school 
college level course but no advanced 
placement. He may be given three or 
six hours of credit but may be asked to 
sit in at least on the introductory course 
in history. 

These students have a very stimulat- 
ing effect on the college faculty and 
encourage a respect for the quality of 
high school teaching in the schools 
participating in the plan. 

I have a deep concern for the able 
student and the individual teacher in 
isolated cases over the country. It is 
to be hoped that the examinations can 
be developed in such a way that the 
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exceptional young students and the 
able teachers will not be lost sight of, 
even in the small high school. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing comments by 
panel members and also from answers 
to the many questions from the floor, 
the following conclusions seemed evi- 
dent: 


1. There is much interest in providing ways to 
stimulate greater achievement on the part 
of superior high school students. 

2. The Kenyon plan appears to be one promis- 
ing experiment in an effort to provide 
motivation for better high school work by 
able pupils. 

3. The flexibility provided in the plan would 
seem to adapt it for use by a much larger 
number of colleges and secondary schools 
than are now participating in the experi- 
ment. 

4. Continued study should be made in an ef- 
fort to adapt this plan or to develop similar 
plans for use in the smaller secondary 
schools of the country. 


VII. THeme: “MoBsILizING THE RESOURCES OF THE UNIVERSITY FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION” 


Chairman: P. Mito Batt, President, The University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

Elmer Ellis, President, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

Henry G. Harmon, President, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 

Morris S. Wallace, Professor of Education, Oklahoma A & M, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Recorder: E.. H. Criswell, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


IN THIS PERIOD of rapid social, eco- 
nomic, and political changes and con- 
sequent alarming world tensions, edu- 
cation is probably more important to 
our continued stable existence than at 
any other time in our history. But, 
unfortunately, at this critical juncture, 
our supply of teachers is becoming 
increasingly inadequate to cope with 
the heavy demands upon our educa- 
tional system. All the resources which 
can be brought to bear to insure a 
sufficiently large number of intelli- 
gently trained teachers should be 
carefully studied and evaluated, what- 
ever the institutional source from 


which they may be recruited. As it is, 
we may be doing fairly well, but, under 
the circumstances, this is not enough. 
The multi-purpose institutions of the 
North Central Area as a source of this 
supply have been under study for 
three or four years, first, by an explora- 
tory subcommittee of the Commission 
on Research and Service to determine 
whether the structure of such institu- 
tions presents unique problems in 
teacher training, and, for about a 
year, by a second subcommittee ap- 
pointed upon recommendation of the 
exploratory subcommittee, which 
found, from questionnaires sent to such 
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institutions and from various meetings, 
particularly panel discussions held at 
the regular spring meeting of the 
North Central Association, that such 
problems do exist and that they are 
deserving of study by a special sub- 
committee composed of representatives 
from a variety of fields in our educa- 
tional institutions. 

The exploratory subcommittee de- 
termined that, with the wide dispersal 
of authority for teacher education in 
such institutions and the many differ- 
ent disciplines contributing separately 
to it, not all the resources of a given 
multi-purpose institution can be easily 
brought to bear upon the important 
matter of teacher education, that the 
program cannot be as successful as it 
should be without the cooperation of 
all those who are unavoidably con- 
cerned in the training of teachers, and 
that some effort should be made to 
ascertain what type of institutional 
arrangements not necessarily the same 
in all instances, might best promote the 
most effective training of public school 
teachers. 

This is not to say that similar studies 
are not called for in teacher-training 
institutions and liberal arts colleges, 
both of which account for a very large 
number of our public school teachers. 
Such studies have been in progress for 
a considerable time. No two of these 
types of institutions seem to present 
precisely the same kinds of difficulties. 
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It is only natural that the multi-pur- 
pose institutions, which will have an 
increasingly prominent part in supply- 
ing teachers for the public schools, 
should examine their procedures. Most 
staff members in higher institutions of 
learning are well aware of the shortage 
of teachers in the public schools and of 
the necessity for a continuous flow of 
well trained high school graduates into 
the colleges as a part of national 
self-preservation. Many of them are 
not fully aware of the criticism and 
dissatisfaction elicited from partici- 
pants in the questionnaires and the 
discussions, criticism coming both from 
people in the higher institutions and 
the public schools. But certainly those 
in higher institutions will wish to know 
what the criticisms are, whether just 
or unjust. And if they are found to be 
just, these people will wish to do some- 
thing in the direction of improvement. 
Cooperation can be expected from 
them. 

This is a study which is only in the 
initial stages. It will require long 
preparation to set it up in a proper way 
and a considerable amount of time as 
well as money to carry it out effec- 
tively. The discussions at North Cen- 
tral Association meetings are an at- 
tempt to bring together some of the 
best brains of the Association in an 
attempt-to find the crucial topics to be 
considered, the direction in which to go, 
and the way to get there. 
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VIII. THeme: “THE PRINCIPAL’S LEADERSHIP OF His STAFF IN CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT” 


Chairman: Paut R. Prerce, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction and Guidance, Chi- 


cago Public Schools 


Mrs. Evelyn F. Carlson, Principal, DuSable High School, Chicago 

Butler Laughlin, Assistant Superintendent, Cook County Public Schools, Chicago 

Mary G. Lusson, Director, Division of Curriculum Development, Chicago 

Kenneth J. Rehage, School of Education, University of Chicago 

Gerald W. Smith, Principal, Elmwood Community High School, Elmwood Park, Ilinois 

Clarence E. Swingley, Principal, Thomas A. Edison School, Gary, Indiana 

John M. Wozniak, Chairman, Department of Education, Loyola University, Chicago 

Recorder: Mary G. Lusson, Director, Division of Curriculum Development, Chicago Public Schools 


AMONG THE MANY CHALLENGING TASKS 
which confront a school principal none 
is of more vital importance to adminis- 
trators, teachers, pupils, and commu- 
nity at large than that of curriculum 
improvement. It was thus fitting that 
“The Principal’s Leadership of His 
Staff in Curriculum Improvement” 
should be a major consideration at the 
Annual Meeting of the North Central 
Association, March 23, 1955. 

The formulation of a philosophy or 
basic objectives of education was 
regarded as the first step in curriculum 
improvement. The principal has the 
responsibility for seeing that such a 
philosophy, reflecting the values and 
understandings of a democratic society, 
is developed as a cooperative enter- 
prise, since cooperation and coordina- 
tion are integral elements of modern 
curriculum making. Implementing the 
study of the school philosophy and 
practice must follow. 

How to provide a curriculum-making 
environment which will stimulate in- 
dependent planning and sound pioneer 
work of individual teachers, how to 
organize the staff to study curriculum 
principles and the local needs on which 
the curriculum should be based, how 
to enlist the aid of curriculum special- 
ists, and how to secure the participa- 
tion of lay citizens in curriculum plan- 
ning were discussed at length. The 
organization of a representative over- 
all curriculum committee with the 
principal as chairman and with branch 


committees under the chairmanship 
of key teachers for the various grade 
levels or subject fields was found by 
many schools to provide an effective 
beginning. 

Since curriculum making is a co- 
operative as well as a continuous opera- 
tion, the curriculum committees, hav- 
ing set up acceptable organization 
and channels of action, may proceed to 
enlist the aid of civic, industrial, labor, 
professional, and religious leaders of- 
the community. Such action should 
provide resource persons capable of 
making valuable contributions to the 
school curriculum. Likewise, research 
assistants and psychologists of the 
central office may be called upon as 
well as specialists from loca] univer- 
sities who are willing to render consult- 
ative service. Such procedure results 
not only in an enriched and vitalized 
curriculum, but also gives to teachers 
that security and assurance which 
come from knowing that others are 
working with them toward common 
ends. 

To the work of these committees the 
leadership of the principal gives direc- 
tion, coherence, and balance, for it is 
the principal’s responsibility to see that 
the work is properly adjusted to the 
needs of the different groups of pupils, 
and that the school program is properly 
interpreted to the community. It is 
also his responsibility to correlate and 
articulate the different subjects of the 
curriculum, as well as to set up proper 
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standards for evaluating subject mat- 
ter. 

Finally, since curriculum making is a 
continuous task, the principal must 
ever sponsor “activities which will 
bring new insights, growth, under- 
standing, cooperative practices, demo- 
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cratic procedures, and community 
understandings to the members of the 
staff and arouse them to action to im- 
prove the curriculum, to take addi- 
tional training, and to improve them- 
selves and their work in every possible 
manner.” 


IX. THEME: “IMPROVING COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE SCHOOL AND 
THE COMMUNITY” 


Chairman: Eric H. Jonnson, Director, Illinois Curriculum Program, State Department of Public 


Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 


Harold C. Hand, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Roy A. Hinderman, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado 
L. D. Lundberg, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction and Curriculum Development, 


Flint, Michigan 


George M. Wells, Superintendent of Schools, Bloomington, Illinois 
Recorder: Roy C. Turnbaugh, High School Principal, Barrington, Illinois 


Eric H. Johnson—The topic which 
has been assigned to us is ‘Improving 
Communication Between the School 
and the Community.” Five questions 
have been posed as possibilities for 
discussion with reference to this topic. 

a. Why has improved communication become 
a critical problem? 

b. Who is involved in the communication 
process? 

c. What are some of the blocks to improved 
communication? 

d. What procedures may be used to secure 
more nearly impartial community view- 
points regarding educational problems? 

e. What are the characteristics of a superior 
program of school-community communica- 
tion? 


Members of the panel have had a 
wide range of experiences in working 
to further the cause of education and 
the true interests of the community 
by improving communication between 
schools and the public. These experi- 
ences have been in the context of the 
complex situations of actual schools 
and real communities. 


Harold C. Hand.—Three considera- 
tions reveal why improved communica- 
tion is a critical problem. The first and 


most basic reason derives from the 
following three facts: 


1. When one deals with the objectives of sec- 
ondary education he is in actuality dealing 
with this question: ‘What kind of young 
men and young women do we want to make 
out of the boys and girls in our school?” 

2. These boys and girls belong to the people of 
the community, not to the school. What 
kind of young men and women they are to 
be “made into” by the school is a question 
of public policy. 

3. The school has no right to dictate this, or 
any other, aspect of public policy. Instead, 
it has the obligation to attempt to bring 
about the kind or kinds of community in- 
volvement which will issue in the establish- 
ing of this aspect of public policy, and to 
make available competent professional ad- 
vice in respect thereto. 


To spell out this third fact in the form 
of a principle, we would say that the 
following three things should be done: 


a. Questions of basic educational policy should 
be shaped by the consensus of the lay 
citizens of the community with competent 
professional advice. Such consensus should 
be communicated to the board of education 
for final determination. (Obviously, this 
would require a great deal of two-way com- 
munication between the school and the 
community.) 

b. Technical questions should be left to com- 
petently trained professionals to decide, 
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with adequate explanation and interpreta- 
tion to the public. (Again, a great deal of 
two-way communication would be re- 
quired.) 

c. There should be joint lay-professional ap- 
praisal of the products of the school; the 
proper question here is this: “Is the com- 
munity getting from the secondary school 
the kind of young men and young women 
it wants its boys and girls to become?” 
(Again, much two-way communication 
would be necessary.) 


A second consideration derives from 
the fact of the increased, and still 
increasing, birth rate. Let us take the 
Illinois data in terms of children al- 
ready born by way of illustration: 


Year High School Students Increase 
1954-55 412,000 

1959-60 518,000 26 percent 
1964-65 647 ,000 57 percent 
1968-69 690,000 68 percent 


It is obvious that vastly more in the 
way of school revenues must be had if 
Illinois high schools are to “hold the 
line,” to say nothing of being improved. 
Illinois people are like Americans 
everywhere—they are much more likely 
to act on data they “own” than on 
“somebody else’s” data. The moral is 
clear. To assure action we must in- 
volve lay citizens in finding out for 
themselves what the increased birth 
rate means in terms of additional class- 
rooms, teachers, and school revenues. 

A third consideration which points 
up the necessity for improved two-way 
communication relates to the fact that 
unwarranted attacks on the schools 
can be prevented only if and when the 
lay citizens of the community feel 
themselves to be unfairly attacked when 
an unwarranted attack is made on the 
school. They will never feel this way 
unless they are convinced that the 
program of the school is really “their 
program”; that is, unless it is their 
“psychological property.” Typically, 
the lay citizens do not now have this 
sense of “psychological ownership.” 
They do not regard the program of the 
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school as theirs in any sense. So when 
this program is attacked, to them the 
superintendent or the principal or the 
teachers are being attacked. 

Obviously, you can’t make sensible 
American citizens believe that the 
school program is their program simply 
by saying that it is. They will feel that 
it is theirs only if they have had a hand 
in shaping it. To induce this necessary 
feeling of ‘‘ownership” will require a 
great deal of cooperation. The alterna- 
tive is only too obvious. It is that 
superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers will continue to suffer a lot of hot 
lead in the seat of their collective 
pants. 


Roy A. Hinderman.—Denver has 
experienced the sort of communication 
problems Professor Hand has indicated, 
and has worked hard to develop the 
information and the communication 
methods necessary to live successfully 
with the problems. Under the leader- 
ship of Superintendent Oberholzer the 
Denver schools have developed in 
school personnel the feeling that the 
schools belong to the people and are 
responsible to them. 

By 1950, the professional personnel 
of the Denver schools had become 
aware of the fact that there was neither 
the serene public confidence in the 
schools nor the free exchange of in- 
formation between school and com- 
munity that both school and public 
would have liked. The schools set out, 
with the help of laymen, to improve 
the schools’ understanding of the 
public, public understanding of the 
schools, and the methods of exchang- 
ing information. 

They set out to measure pupil 
achievement and to measure public 
sentiment. Denver employed a rep- 
resentative group of citizen parents 
and professional educators, drawing 
the lay representation from each school 
parent-teacher association in Denver. 
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This representative group made all of 
the basic decisions. They decided whom 
to test and they decided which tests 
to use to evaluate pupil achievement 
in the Denver schools. They drew on 
professional help at all stages, includ- 
ing the preparation of the summary 
reports, which were presented graphi- 
cally using color and skilled arrange- 
ment. 

The representative group decided 
upon a public opinion survey to be 
conducted by a private Denver con- 
cern, experts in public opinion analysis. 
Their report was also presented graphi- 
cally and given wide distribution. 

Essentially the same procedure was 
followed three years later in 1953. 
Denver people have found that they 
have made substantial progress in all 
three of their major goals: improving 
school understanding of what the 
public expects and believes, improving 
public understanding of school ac- 
complishment, and improving channels 
of communication between school and 
community. 


L. D. Lundberg.—Flint has accumu- 
lated substantial experience with lay 
participation in developing policies 
for the Flint schools. Two examples 
will serve to illustrate our approach 
to policy-making. The first is the devel- 
opment of a policy on the teaching of 
controversial issues. Policy study was 
initiated as a result of discussion by 
the Superintendent of Schools and the 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Instruction and Curriculum Devel- 
opment on the need for such a policy. 

The Assistant Superintendent under- 
took to study the subject and prepare a 
preliminary draft of a policy. His 
preliminary study was submitted to 
the Curriculum Study Committee, 
which made certain modifications and 
forwarded the draft to the Central 
Coordinating Committee. This Com- 
mittee in turn recommended that the 
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policy as modified be submitted to all 
schools, elementary, secondary, and 
junior college, for approval, modifica- 
tion, or rejection. As a result a few new 
suggestions were incorporated. Be- 
cause the teaching of controversial issues 
in the public schools is also a matter of 
considerable interest to the public and 
especially to various interested and pres- 
sure groups, the policy was submitted 
to the Council of the Parent-Teachers 
Association for review. After the Coun- 
cil had unanimously approved the writ- 
ten statement of the policy, it was sub- 
mitted to the Educational Committee 
of the Board of Education for review 
and study. Approval of the full Board 
was finally obtained. 

A second example is provided by 
work on the issue of school discipline 
and corporal punishment. The origin 
of concern for this issue was different. 
Discipline and its related problems 
have long been of major interest to the 
professional staff in Flint and through- 
out the community. Interest has grown 
with the recent increased emphasis, 
both in publications and in studies re- 
garding juvenile delinquency, upon 
problems relating to parental control of 
children and to the task of the teacher 
in maintaining a desirable classroom 
atmosphere. 

The problem of discipline was re- 
ferred to the Staff Personnel Study 
Committee by the Superintendent 
through the Central Coordinating 
Committee in December, 1953, as re- 
ported in the Superintendent’s Bulletin 
of January 6, 1954. 

The Staff Personnel Study Com- 
mittee determined at its February, 
1954, meeting that the first step in its 
study of discipline should be to obtain 
for examination and analysis copies 
of discipline policies and/or procedures 
of school systems in cities of 100,000 to 
200,000 population. Requests were sent 
to superintendents in eighty cities. 
Fifty-two replies were received. 
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Throughout the next several months 
Committee members reported to the 
group on their research in school dis- 
cipline and related problems. 

On April 23, 1954, the Committee 
sent letters to each individual building 
staff requesting each group to study 
the problem of discipline, consult local 
P.T.A. representatives, and “formu- 
late a written policy regarding dis- 
cipline that you, as a staff, feel would 
be functional and desirable for your 
building.” By the time school closed on 
June 18, 1954, a worksheet had been 
prepared summarizing these individual 
statements of policy. 

During meetings in September and 
October, 1954, all materials on dis- 
cipline gathered by the Committee 
were reviewed and tentative conclu- 
sions were arrived at in light of these 
materials. At this time the Committee 
attempted to give as much weight as 
possible to individual teacher and 
building opinions regarding discipline 
and corporal punishment without vio- 
lating, in the eyes of the Committee, 
the most widely accepted philosophy 
and practices regarding effective ways 
of guiding children into well-adjusted 
and useful citizenship. 

On November 14, 1954, a sub- 
committee of the Staff Personnel group 
prepared a first draft of a Proposed 
Policy on Discipline, based on the 
tentative conclusions of the Com- 
mittee. 

On November 18, 1954, the Staff 
Personnel Committee met to consider 
this first draft. Assisting in this study 
were representatives from the Class- 
room Teachers Association and from a 
parent group which had discussed 
discipline on School-Community Day, 
November 11. 

The resulting revised form of the 
proposed policy on discipline was 
presented with the permission of the 
Central Coordinating Committee to 
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three groups for their study and sugges- 
tions: 

a. To the executive board of the Classroom 
Teachers Association on November 29, and 
through it to all teachers in the system. 

b. To a parent group representing every local 
P.T.A. organization but two on December 6. 

c. To the administrative staff at its regular 
meeting on December 6. 


On Tuesday, December 14, the 
proposed policy was revised a second 
time in light of suggestions received 
from the three groups mentioned 
above. 

On Wednesday, December 15, 1954, 
the final form of the policy was studied 
and approved by the Central Coordinat- 
ing Committee for presentation to the 
Board of Education. 

On January 6, 1955, the Education 
Committee of the Board of Education 
met to consider the Policy on Dis- 
cipline. On its recommendation, the 
Policy was returned to the Staff 
Personnel Study Committee for the 
consideration of these features: 

a. An introductory section which would em- 

phasize home and school characteristics 
essential to the development of good 


citizens. 
b. A section on “Follow-Up” under Controls. 


The Staff Personnel Study Com- 
mittee at its meeting on January 11, 
1955, decided that the Education Com- 
mittee suggestions would strengthen 
the Policy and prepared two state- 
ments for the consideration of the 
Central Coordinating Committee. Two 
representatives of the Classroom 
Teacher Association were present at 
this meeting. 

On January 25, 1955, the Central 
Coordinating Committee accepted the 
recommendations of the Staff Personnel 
Study Committee. 

On January 31, 1955, the final re- 
vised form of the Discipline Policy was 
submitted to the Education Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education. 
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These examples will perhaps serve 
to illustrate how the Flint schools at- 
tempt to secure participation, at 
least by representatives of all those 
concerned as policies are developed. 


George N. Wells.—I have been thinking 
for several weeks about what I could 
say that would be of interest to fellow 
educators of the general topic ‘“Im- 
proving Communication between the 
School and Community,” and more 
particularly about ‘“‘the development 
of and the process of working with an 
advisory council of lay citizens.’’ I fear 
that I have done little more than re- 
arrange my prejudices. 

In our society, grass roots are im- 
portant. Our government emanates 
from the bottom upward rather than 
from the top down. The local commu- 
nity is grass roots. The greatest neglect 
of this generation is the failure of local 
initiative. President Eisenhower said 
as much when he was president of Co- 
lumbia University. 

For too long we have had little of a 
positive program to keep the schools 
public. You are all aware of the wide- 
spread attack on the schools. It has 
been written into the Congressional 
Record. On October 20, 1951, the 
Honorable William E. Jenner of 
Indiana asked and received permission 
to print in the Congressional Record an 
article entitled, ‘‘The Attack on the 
Schools,” written by John T. Flynn. 
In this article Mr. Flynn referred to 
the attack as “what might be called 
the war in the schools.” Yes, the war is 
on and we do not know why we are 
fighting nor can we always identify the 
enemy. You will recall that the writer 
of the Pasadena story stated that it 
was “a condition.” 

When we realize that our public 
schools are really not public because 
they have been operating apart, it is 
time to do something about it. H. 
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Clay Tate, editor of our local news- 
paper, The Daily Pantagraph, and a 
lay student of education, recently said 
toa group of educators in our commu- 
nity that education stands indicted by 
the public because, by and large, our 
schools have operated away from the 
public. Professor Herbert Hamlin, of 
the University of Illinois, states the 
problem and suggests a solution when 
he says in his recently published book, 
Agricultural Education in Community 
Schools, that: 


The people of the district must have more con- 
tacts with and control over the school than they 
now have so that their wants and needs may be 
fully considered. Leaving the administration of 
the school to an elected board of education or to 
an administrator named by the board will not 
do. The people generally must be brought into 
touch with the school. The use of advisory coun- 
cils and committees is one important device for 
doing this. 


Our public schools are in a position 
somewhat similar to that of the ancient 
Babylonian kingdom of Belshazzar. 
You will recall that at the feast of 
Belshazzar, the king saw the hand- 
writing on the wall. The moving finger 
wrote that the days of his kingdom 
were numbered and finished; that his 
kingdom had been weighed and found 
wanting. The days when the theory 
that all that is necessary is to do a good 
job and let it speak for itself are num- 
bered and found wanting. That is the 
handwriting on the wall for us. 


Educational planning has become a high type 
of social engineering. 

Public participation is necessary for powerful 
schools. 

Opening the lines of communication is the im- 
portant job to be done. 

Develop an understanding of what good 
schools look like. 

Have a working agreement with the public. 


If I am to be of any help on this 
occasion, I must talk about something 
I know about first hand. Accordingly, I 
shall briefly tell about the development 
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and operation of citizens’ advisory 
councils in our community. 

In 1944, at the close of World War 
II, the Bloomington story of public 
participation in educational planning 
began. At that time some of the lead- 
ing citizens of Bloomington realized 
that the city could not go along in the 
old way. 

These persons were the editor and 
the business manager of the local 
newspaper, members of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and members of the 
Rotary Club. They brought Dr. Allan 
Albert, an internationally known city 
planner, to Bloomington to survey the 
community. and make recommenda- 
tions for improvement. In his criticism 
of the community, Dr. Albert included 
a criticism of the schools and said in 
general that there was nothing basi- 
cally wrong with the community—its 
resources or its people—except that it 
had slipped into a “lethargy that al- 
most amounted to sleeping sickness.” 

You can well imagine the response to 
this indictment. A Better Bloomington 
Citizens Committee was formed with 
an Educational Panel. The Board of 
Education brought Professor W. C. 
Reavis from the University of Chicago 
to survey the public schools. The 
Educational Panel gave careful con- 
sideration to school problems, to the 
Reavis report and the Albert report and 
made recommendations that have 
served as a blueprint for the Blooming- 
ton public schools during the past ten 
years. 

The citizens of the community 
showed their faith in the recommenda- 
tions made by the Educational Panel 
when they provided the necessary 
funds. 

The challenge presented to the 
Bloomington schools by the public 
through their representative committee 
has been both interesting and stimulat- 
ing. Where but in America could the 
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people have a say in what is to be done 
in their schools? The story of educa- 
tional progress in Bloomington is an 
exemplification of the democratic proc- 
ess in a free society. The public, speak- 
ing through their committee, said they 
wanted effective administrative or- 
ganization for cooperative planning of 
curriculum, for in-service growth of 
staff, for specific delegation of duties, 
for effective relations between the 
public and the schools, and for good 
professional and cooperative staff rela- 
tionships. They asked for added service 
such as kindergartens, adult education, 
a guidance program, vocational train- 
ing including family living, and a 
complete physical education program. 

The people requested the use of 
school buildings as community centers 
the year around; asked for long-term 
planning of a building program includ- 
ing proper seating, lighting, and venti- 
lation; and recommended extension of 
grounds to meet modern demands of 
education. It is especially significant 
that the Panel expressed the opinion 
that emphasis should be placed on 
fundamental training in basic subjects, 
but also “that citizenship, not scholar- 
ship, is the ultimate end sought in the 
public school system.” All of the above 
improvements were requested for the 
purpose of meeting the educational 
needs of children and youth. It is in the 
spirit of attempting to meet these 
needs that we in the public schools have 
worked to achieve the objectives set up 
by the citizens of our community. 
Many important improvements have 
been made as a result of this citizens’ 
committee. 

With this excellent background of 
success of public schools and citizens 
working together—nothing succeeds 
like success—it was relatively easy to 
organize an Advisory Council to the 
Bloomington Public Schools. In March, 
1950, this council was formed with the 
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assistance of Professor Herbert Hamlin, 
consultant from the University of 
Illinois. The Advisory Council is 
composed of citizens truly representa- 
tive of all elements (not organizations) 
in the community. In general, the pur- 
pose is to serve as a two-way channel of 
communication between the public and 
the schools. The purposes as stated in 
the constitution of the Advisory Coun- 
cil are as follows: 

1. To study and express to the Board of Edu- 
cation its opinion on any questions con- 
cerning the Bloomington Public School sys- 
tem which are submitted to it by the Board 
of Education. 

2. To, at all times, endeavor to express to the 
Board of Education the attitude of public 
opinion in the community on questions 
pertinent to the public school system of 
Bloomington. 

3. To assist the Board of Education in explain- 
ing to the community the issues and prob- 
lems from time to time arising. 

4. To initiate and point out to the Board of 
Education any matter which the Council 
believes would bring about an improvement 
in the public schools of Bloomington. 


During its first year the Council was 
engaged in establishing itself as a 
functioning organization. Members 
learned much about the schools by 
meeting in various buildings and 
securing information from school staff 
members. 

The Advisory Council to the Board 
of Education was a direct outgrowth 
of “across-the-board” curriculum work 
as a part of the Illinois Curriculum 
Program with intensive consultation 
service from the University of Illinois. 
A charter for lay participation in 
educational planning was developed 
as a guide. 

The Advisory Council was formed 
from a list of over one thousand names 
suggested by citizens for membership. 
The members were selected to get a 
cross-section of the community. Age, 
occupation, community interest, reli- 
gion, new or old residents, parent or 
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non-parent, and district of residence 
were considered. 

The first meeting of the Council was 
a complimentary dinner by the Board 
of Education. The Council drafted and 
adopted a constitution for its own 
guidance. 

It has been actively engaged in 
study of school-community problems 
since its organization. It has had a 
marked influence on the improvement 
of the educational program and has 
increased understanding of the public 
schools and their needs. 

Some of the accomplishments of the 
Advisory Council are as follows: 


1. Initiated and co-sponsored with the Board 
of Education the public opinion poll, What 
the People of Bloomington, Illinois, Think 
About Their Public Schools. 

2. Made recommendations to the Board and 
school staff on a study of the public opinion 
poll. 

3. Conducted a school traffic survey with the 
Parent-Teacher Organizations, under the 
supervision of the Chicago Motor Club. The 
results were the proper posting of street 
signs and the securing of adult guards 
where needed. 

4. Recommended to the Board of Education 
that accident insurance for school children 
be provided. A plan has been in operation 
during the past two years. 

5. Conducted the evaluation of school build- 
ings as a part of the school survey under the 
direction of the Field Services Division of 
the University of Illinois. 


In conclusion, perhaps the general- 
ization can be drawn from our expe- 
rience in Bloomington that a formula 
seems to have emerged. In plain lan- 
guage it is this: When the people of a 
community become interested to the 
extent that they will, through repre- 
sentative organization, make sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the 
schools, they will support the public 
schools. In short “Public Participa- 
tion—Public Understanding—Public 
Support.” Public participation is neces- 
sary for powerful schools. 
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